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cational work in hundreds of committees is an element 
of significance in our American life. ‘These women are 
disposed to espouse the peace cause, and to them Baroness 
von Suttner will make the woman’s plea against war. 
The cost of living, the safety of their sons, are arguments 
that touch them closely, and to them the Baroness will 
preach the gospel of peace with economic argument as 
well as ethical and humanitarian appeal. 
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THE current number of an excellent monthly contains 
two articles on going to church. One laments at great 
length the decline of attendance at public worship and 
advocates a seven-day church that shall be always open 
for worship and shall be busy in social work contin- 
ually. ‘he other is written by some one who loves to 
go for enjoyment, partly in watching the minister and her 
pew-neighbors, partly in brooding on the spaciousness of 
the great church, and then in the meditation wherein 
““we may dare hope to see, like the apostle of old, a light 
above the brightness of the sun, and to hear a Voice 
speaking to us.’’ It would seem that the church still may 
keep hope if it can minister to so many different sides of 
human nature. i 


Most of the objections to church-going do not apply to 
the well-manned Unitarian church. Its members furnish 
the largest proportion of social workers, and its spirit and 
aim accord with the demands of men who think they are 
justifying their non-attendance. Yet our churches are 
not filled, and there are many churches regularly crowded 
which pay no attention whatever to such demands. Is 
it possible that in diagnosing their own case the non- 
church-goers do not know exactly what is the matter with 
them, and do not see the deep causes underlying the in- 
difference of others? If churches became what Mr. 
Meredith Nicholson, in the Atlantic, recommends, in- 
stitutional churches, would not a large proportion of pres- 
ent supporters drop out? And would many “Smiths” 
change their ways? 

as 


““SocraL service’’ is an alliterative and fluent phrase 
which is often heard in these times. It commonly 
means service to the body, food for the hungry, clothes 
for the naked, and coal for the shivering. But is this 
the only kind of social service that can be rendered? 
There are multitudes of people who neither hunger 
nor shiver, but are sad and idle and selfish. What 
can be done for them? Are not ideals and uplifting in- 
fluences as much needed to-day as food and clothes and 
coal? ‘The church may not be equal to its opportunity, 
but the opportunity still exists, and the agencies and 
institutions that can use it are still necessary to a com- 
plete life. ‘‘Give me a great thought,” said Jean Paul 
Richter, “that I may refresh myself.” 
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A stupy of the facts, as presented by Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University, will convince any impartial 
student that scientific knowledge of hygiene is far in ad- 
vance of its practical application. ‘The knowledge now 
exists only in the minds of specialists, and must be diffused 
among the people before it can be translated into action. 
It is a fact that those countries which are making the great- 
est progress in reducing the death-rate are those in which 
a spread of the knowledge of hygiene is most widely 
diffused. ‘Ihe country which now leads the world in low 
death-rates, as well as rates at which it is improving its 
mortality conditions, is Sweden. Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries are the only ones in which vital 
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statistics exist in which it is found that the mortality has | 


been lowered for every age of life. Other countries have 
made equal progress with Sweden in overcoming the 
infectious diseases by means of government regulations, 
but Sweden goes further than this and overcomes the 
chronic diseases by affecting the habits of the people them- 
selves by educational methods. ~ 


The Religious Aspect of Business. 


’ 


‘Business is business,’ many people are fond of say- 
ing. “It is not philanthropy: it is not religion. Re- 
ligion is up in the air, while business is here on the earth.” 
Thus a certain prominent member of a great city church 
said: “I have no use for these social subjects. I want 
religion to help me get to heaven.” 

This opinion survives from a quite barbaric idea of 
the world. Men used to divide the secular, or “pro- 
fane,” from the spiritual realm: ‘They permitted them- 
selves to do about as they pleased during the week, 
provided they paid their respects to the Almighty on 
Sunday. Perhaps the world misunderstood Jesus in 
quoting so often the text about giving to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and to God the things that are God’s, 
as if Cesar ever could have anything that did not be- 
long to God! 

See now what curious tricks this ancient, barbarous 
view of business, as merely secular, still plays with the 
modern mind. ‘My business is my own,” a man thinks. 
“Have I not built it up by my industry and ability? 
Can I not do what I please with my own? If I play 
according to the rules of the game,—that is, play as the 
others play; if I pay my taxes and my subscriptions and 
lend a hand now and then to a fellow in trouble; if I 
give such wages as the market allows, and Christmas 
gifts besides,—who has any right to call me to account, 
or interfere with my business?”” A man’s natural egotism, 
the subtle arrogance that comes with success and pros- 
perity and fast automobiles, is apt to commit him rather 
solidly to this preposterous view of the non-religious 
nature of business. It is all contained in the old story 
of Nebuchadnezzar,—‘‘Is not this Great Babylon which 
I have built?” Perhaps this tendency is more subtle 
if a man is of a kindly disposition and takes genuine 
pleasure in giving money in charity. He really likes to 
be philanthropic, provided his benevolence is not allowed 
to interfere with his business. 

What is the fallacy in this familiar idea of business? 
The trouble is that this is not an egotist’s world, but a 
social world. There is hardly anything beyond the 
barest personal belongings that a man really holds as 
his own. He is always living and working and spending 
and enjoying in society. He is, therefore, a sharer with 
others in all that he does, a sharer in his thoughts and 
his plans, which no single individual ever originated, a 
sharer by good right in every item upon which he pays 
taxes, since a whole group of neighbors and workmen, 
and, more remotely, the labor and invention of the world 
for ages, have gone into the making of what he calls his 
business and his property. ‘There is not a man living 
who, if a strict inquest were made, searching out where 
his money came from, could dare to claim that it is all 
his own and gathered by his enterprise alone. There 
is not a business which, if it could have the benefit of 
careful investigation, would prove to be merely the 
concern of the man or men at the head of it. It is the 
concern of the clerks and porters also; it is the concern 
of all its customers; it is even the concern of the wives 
and children of the men in command. Is it not a wife’s 
or a child’s concern whether or not any taint of fraud or 
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dishonor or meanness comes into the house with the 
monthly allowance? 

_ This is growing palpably obvious in the case of public- 
service corporations, like the railroads and the telegraph 
and telephone companies and the mines. ‘The world 
has not got over laughing (a rather fierce laugh in some 
quarters!) at the fatuous remark of Mr. Baer of coal- 
mining renown, who’ seemed to imagine that the Lord 
had presented all the coal to him and his associates! 
We are not raising here any question of mere legality. 
As in the old days, the master owned the slave legally, 
so certain men may legally own the railroad or the mine. 
We point to the social or human facts behind the law. 
‘The great corporation exists for the good of society. It 
is no private monopoly: it is a marvellous social respon- 
sibility. But so likewise is every business which may 
rightfully be carried on. 

Why should not every business man rejoice that this 
is so? Why should he not see that he can do the service 
of a philanthropist, not merely by incidental kindnesses 
and gifts to charity, but much more by the singleness of 
aim, the integrity and scrupulousness, the humanity and 
democracy, with which he helps to carry on his business 
as his part of the vast industrial mechanism of civili- 
zation? 

At any rate, this is religion, and, as sure as this is a 
universe, and especially a divine or spiritual universe, 
this must be so. It is slowly and surely coming into 
general sight. If a man in any real sense is a child of 
the universe or a son of God, he is normally so altogether, 
and at all times. He cannot be suffered to put himself 
“in gear,’”’—that is, at his best,—when he sits in church or 
greets his friends, and then throw himself “out of gear,” 
and be other than his best self, when he goes to his office, 
when he sits with his board of directors, when he has to 
consider the treatment of workmen, or to assist in fixing 
righteous prices and rates and wages. He cannot allow 
in himself the tone of conceit and superiority over other 
men, his brothers; he cannot try to forbid in them, 
because they are workingmen, any rights, for example, 
of combination, which he claims for himself. He must 
be a social man in his business, with the constant good- 
will that befits a friendly and civilized man, or else drop 
to be something less than a man. And the inexorable 
but beneficent powers of the universe will not long con- 
tinue to tolerate any creature that has fairly ceased to 
be an animal, and yet who will not rise at their call to 
the work and the joy and the stature of a grown man. 

Cc. F. D. 


The Gentle Worldling. 


Many old distinctions and shades of difference have, 
in our time, faded away or lost the keen and cutting 
edge that formerly divided moral and spiritual differ- 
ences. The clergyman has approached the layman, 
and in certain respects the so-called consecrated or 
“converted”” man has drawn nearer to a type of world- 
lings. The Bulstrodes may still exist who wear an op- 
pressive garb of religiosity, and never lay it by unless 
discovered in some shady operation or lapse of morals, 
when the real nature peeps in ugly guise through the 
ragged rents of the garment of self-righteousness. 

There is little place now in social life for austere, sour, 
or uncomfortable piety or pietism. We have ceased to 
be afraid of the minister, however much we may honor 
and revere him. He comes no longer as a death’s head 
into the feast of young life. Oftentimes he is an encour- 
ager, if not a leader, in joyous and innocent revels. Gentle 
worldliness that is tolerant, kindly, and humane has 
furnished an exquisite type of character we all must 
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love. One of the sad tendencies of our time is toward 
the disappearance of such lovable and genial natures. 
They do not thrive in periods of feverish unrest, violence, 
crudity, and hatred. ‘They come in more tranquil days, 
when there is leisure for the ripening and mellowing of 
character. 

The clerical garb has often covered such kindly nat- 
ures. We love them when we find them in books. ‘They 
are not ashamed or afraid to confess the beauty and 
excellence of the world. Not to love these things seems 
a sign of ingratitude to the good God who made them. 
They have also the social charm, the open mind, the 
gentle heart. George Eliot’s Fairbrother is a good 
example of this type. There were flaws in his makeup, 
but they were more the result of circumstances than 
any inherent defect. A temper a little too easy, tastes 
delicate and refined and scholarly, the needs of loved 
ones, generous sympathies thdt outran the means of 
gratifying them, limitations that have nothing of the 
dastardly, the mean, and corrupting,—these help to make 
the delightful worldling. 

He makes no claim to superior goodness, to inordinate 
virtue, to professions and sanctities that*separate him 
from other men. His very faults keep him humble and 
lowly of heart. He is free from hypocrisy and self- 
righteousness, and has the saving grace of modesty. 
Moreover, he has a sense of humor that does so much to 
lubricate the wheels of life, and make easy, profitable, 
and pleasant living. 

Has any one ever yet heard of a Bulstrode who had 
the sense of humor and the good gift of laughter? Humor 
is the kindest, the gentlest, the least wounding and 
afflicting means by which lame dogs can be helped over 
stiles. It is next to feeling with the erring and tempted, 
because one has been there, and knows all about it, and 
can touch sore places with tender hands. 

It is this nearness to us, this human quality that makes 
the gentle worldling our spiritual kin. He has the wis- 
dom of experience. He knows whereof he testifies. 
His knowledge is clarified, and the temptations he has 
overlived and conquered add to its richness. A little 
oddity, a spice of gentle eccentricity that cloaks the 
depths of its tenderness, endear us only the more to 
such a rare nature. It is a mistake to suppose that 
bloodless, anzemic people are best suited to guide, help, 
console, and uplift in the moral life. 

Pietism has at times emasculated the ideals of honor 
and chivalry. We cannot, perhaps, define them, but 
they are noble, inspiring words, and conform with our 
conception of the gentle worldling. To be above mean- 
ness and spitefulness and small grudges and degrading 
rivalries is a large part of the right-mindedness we love. 
It is a nature that has in it a touch of the childlike, feels 
itself more culpable than it is, and is open and above 
board in acknowledging its faults and weaknesses. May 
we not claim Charles Lamb as a gentle worldling, who 
bore with such a brave, tender, and loving spirit the 
tragedy of his suffering and tempted life? In thinking 
of them and musing on the fragrance their memories have 
left us, we almost instinctively mingle the fictitious with 
the real characters in the category of our affections, 
like Don Quixote and Col. Newcome and Izaak Walton 
and White of Selborne and even George Herbert, who, 
with all his radiant piety and goodness, still may be 
classed as a gentle worldling, a discerner of all beautiful 
and holy things that reflect the glory and the goodness of 
God. In the ministry, in the priesthood, there have 
always been some who may be called gentle worldlings, 
though perhaps they would repudiate the name. But 
the class will increase as dogmas and creeds lose their 
asperity and all classes come together on the ground of 
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a pure humanity. The strong line drawn between what 
is secular and what is religious is fading out. We are 
learning that religion is not restraint, but freedom, not 
profession, but life. No one need be afraid or ashamed 
now of loving the world in what may be called the con- 
secrated way, in the way that breeds cheerfulness, kind- 
ness, hospitality, and broad, sunny friendliness. Such 
an one, we may be sure, has kept his honest, simple, 
untainted nature, is no pretender, no poser, but a genuine 
article. He claims nothing for himself, and his virtue 
and excellence make no boasts of superior merit. He is 
as welcome as sunshine; for he has fused all his failures 
and mistakes, follies and errors, into a sweet and radiant 
philosophy. We can all think of such an one, here and 
there, who comes close to us in our suffering and our 
need, as well as in our joy. ‘Though we do not name his 
name, he is the best friend as well as the gentle world- 
ling. 

Rich and abundant natures, made to feel and to diffuse 
happiness, have at certain periods, not so remote from 
our time, been looked upon askance as savoring of per- 
dition. The thin-blooded, dyspeptic, and nervous have 
given high sanction to the claims of sanctity. But the 
world has cast off this incubus, and we are learning that 
we need infinitely more diffused happiness than we 
possess, that happiness is contagious, and its possessors 
are to be cherished as an invaluable asset in any com- 
munity. When the love of the world corrupts and de- 
grades, animalizes, to coin a word, then worldliness 
becomes hateful and pernicious, corrupted by the base 
influence of selfishness, excessive indulgence, and every 
abuse of the so-called good things of life. The good 
things become easily corrupt and corrupting, like the 
manna that was stored for future use, instead of being 
freshly gathered day by day. ‘This form of worldliness 
makes the human being much less than his accidents. 
But the gentle worldling is not of these. If he is not 
absolutely unstained from contact with the world,— 
which of us is?—his heart is pure, his sympathies are 
quick; he is chivalrous to women, tender to little chil- 
dren; he delights in making people happy. His joy is in 
smiling faces, in scattering without detection little bless- 
ings; for great benefactions are perhaps not within his 
reach. We all know him; and, when we are asked is he 
a Christian? we may answer with assurance that whatever 
he is theoretically, practically he is a follower of the 
Master, who went about doing good. 


American Unitarian Association. 


“Without Money and without Price.” 


Once in a great while a person is found who thinks that 
any one who undertakes to preach the gospel should do 
it for nothing. He should be so filled with the prophetic 
instinct that, so far as his material wants are concerned, 
he could leave such mundane matters to the higher 
powers. If he is a party to anything called a ‘“‘con- 
tract,” it should be an agreement, not between himself 
and other people, but between himself and the Lord. 
He is to do the preaching and trust that “the Lord will 
provide’’ the necessary food, lodging, and raiment. 

This sense of dependence upon the Lord is adopted by 
a considerable number of men and women who are en- 
gaged in religious work. ‘‘We never ask for money,” 
is their satisfying declaration. From sources unknown 
and unsought the necessary funds arrive. Churches, 
schools, colleges, relief associations, and other enter- 
prises are sustained thus “by the Lord” and without any 
direct appeal from individuals or executive boards. 
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We know, of course, that psychology explains many 
things, and it would be easy to show that ‘‘never to ask 
for money”’ and leave the Lord to provide is one of the 
best ways to reach the purses of pious and tender-hearted 
people. But ministers of the gospel who are settled over 
churches of the usual type cannot resort to methods 
quite so circuitous. They are aware of the fact that 
after they have been settled for a while they are not 
likely to be regarded as the special beneficiaries of the 
Lord, however much their parishioners might wish to 
unload all financial responsibility upon the higher powers. 
So something like an “understanding” is necessary, and 
that understanding is regarded as a contract between 
the minister and the members of his congregation. 

Despite this fact, however, the majority of ministers 
do, in a practical sense, preach the gospel “‘ without money 
and without price.” 

“‘T did not see you at church yesterday,” said a young 
minister to the chairman of his board, one Monday 
morning. 

“No,” was the reply; “but were you there?” 

“T there? Certainly, I was there,” replied the young 
preacher. 

‘“Well,”’ came the retort, “that was all that was neces- 
sary. ‘That is what we pay you for.” 

The youthful pastor went his way in great trouble and 
deep thought. “Is this what I am paid for?” he kept 
asking himself. ‘Is it possible that I am paid simply 
to be in my pulpit on Sunday morning, and to deliver a 
sermon whether anybody is there to hear me or not?” 

And it was some days before he reached the solution 
of his problem. And then it appeared to him in the 
following soliloquy :— 

“No, this is not what I am paid for. Indeed, J am 
not paid a cent. I have contracted to do a definite thing 
for this community. I agree to devote my time, strength, 
and equipment to a certain work. ‘The members of my 
congregation contract to see to it that my time and 


strength and equipment shall be free for the uses des- | 


ignated, 

“Tn order that I may fulfil my part of the contract, 
since what I do has no money-making value, these people 
agree to pay my grocer, my landlord, my tailor, and my 
gas bill. ‘They pass the money through my hands as a 
matter of convenience and economy. They pay me 
nothing for my services because not a cent of what they 
give remains in my hands. I satisfy no mercenary 
spirit, I hoard no treasure, I achieve no commercial 
results. No wandering Oriental mystic holding out his 
bowl for a few grains of rice to keep soul and body to- 
gether receives less for his services than J. No disciple 
of Christ going forth to preach the gospel to every creature 
gains less for his own uses. ‘They received food, shelter, 


and clothes somehow or other, and I do the same and no © 


more. ‘The only difference between me and some of the 
early apostles who preached for nothing is simply that I 
exist in a somewhat more orderly manner, anticipate the 
climate more systematically, bathe oftener, and go 
dressed with no conspicuous marks of neglect.” 

This young man stated his case conscientiously. The 
average minister makes no money. In many instances 
he would be just as well off if he never saw a dollar, pro- 
vided his parishioners would see to it that he existed 
decently and without financial responsibility. 

Ministers sometimes inherit money, sometimes they 
matry money, and sometimes they have it thrust upon 
them, but it isn’t often that they preach for it. ‘Their 
congregations generally see to it that they cultivate 
abstinence from mercenary satisfactions. 

In short, when ministers allow themselves to discuss 
the question of salary with prospective churches or with 
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their own finance committees, it must not be inferred 

that because churches cost money, ministers make 

money. ‘The fact that the people are asked to give does 

not imply that the ministers necessarily receive what is 
ven. 

Eliminate heating and insurance, eliminate the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker, the firemen’s ball, and 
the letter-carriers’ bazaar, and what remains of the 
average minister’s salary isn’t of sufficient consequence 
to expose him to the charge of preaching for “pay.” 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT Tarr and Congress came into direct con- 
flict on two issues within the week. The Executive last 
Monday vetoed the army appropriation bill, chiefly 
because of a provision incorporated therein, which had 
the effect of legislating out of office Major-Gen. Leonard 
Wood, chief of staff of the army. ‘The amendment, which 
met with the President’s disapproval, was the outcome of 
a protracted controversy within the army itself, which 
probably had its inception in Gen. Wood’s rapid advance- 
ment in the service since the Spanish War, when Leonard 
Wood, until that time a surgeon, was placed in a military 
command in Cuba. In the debate that preceded the 
vote against Gen. Wood in the house it was charged that 
the chief of staff, who had demonstrated his fitness for 
high command, was the victim of a camarilla dating back 
to the days when the late Mark A. Hanna was a power at 
Washington, and that the proposed deposition of the 
general as chief of staff would have a demoralizing effect 
uponthe army. In vetoing the measure, which embodied 
the legislation aimed at Gen. Wood, the President pointed 
out to Congress that the arbitrary limitations imposed upon 
the chief of staff for the purpose of disqualifying the present 
incumbent would have the effect of debarring some of the 
most brilliant officers in the service from the same post. 
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THE other point of disagreement between the legisla- 
tive and the executive branches of the government has to 
do with the Commerce Court, which is one of the institu- 
‘tions established during Mr. Taft’s. administration. ‘This 
tribunal, by action of the Senate, which indorsed the previ- 
ous action of the House, was legislated out of existence on 
June 11, after a heated controversy. Ever since its incep- 
tion the Commerce Court has been at odds with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with whose functions, it was 
maintained in Congress, the tribunal’s decisions had inter- 
fered to the extent of nullifying reforms and retarding relief 
to complaining shippers. In addition the court was sub- 
jected to criticism on the ground of extravagance in ex- 
penditures. Throughout his term in office President 
Taft has been a warm advocate of the Commerce Court 
as an expert body, qualified by special training to ad- 
judicate railroad litigation on appeal from the decisions of 

' the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it was expected 
that the Executive would avail himself of the right of veto 
to prevent, if possible, the annulment of what he regards 
as an important part of the machinery of justice. 
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In spite of the belligerent attitude of the rebel leaders 
in the province of Oriente, as indicated at the beginning 
of the week by the declaration by Julio Antomarchi, that 
he would hang any person who should come to him with a 
proposal for surrender, there is a distinct feeling of con- 


_ fidence at Havana that the rebellion of the blacks is near- 


_ ing its end, thanks largely to the demonstrations in behalf 
of the existing order that have been made by the govern- 
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ment of the United States by the despatch of warships to 
Cuban waters and the arming of Cuban regulars. The 
situation appears to be so nearly under control that, un- 
less the unexpected should develop, the Cuban authorities 
will be able to restore order in the disturbed region and 
resume responsibility for foreign interests without further 
aid from the United States. Nevertheless, the War De- 
partment at Washington has not relaxed its vigilance, 
and the expeditionary force of 5,000 troops which was 
recently organized is being kept in readiness for an imme- 
diate departure for the seat of the disorders, should future 
developments warrant such a course of action. 


ed 


THE attempt of the transport workers’ union of the 
United Kingdom to tie up the traffic of the country by a 
nation-wide strike met with failure last week. It was 
admitted by one of the leaders of the movement last Mon- 
day that the calling of a national strike had proved a 
mistake, and that so unsatisfactory had been the response 
to the order to quit work that the strike might be said not 
to exist outside of London and Southampton. ‘This was 
a fortunate circumstance for the people of the United 
Kingdom, who remember with resentful feelings the na- 
tional distress that followed upon the transport workers’ 
strike last year and the coal strike this year, both of 
which events cost the British workingman many millions 
of pounds and confronted his employer with the prospect 
of ruin. It is probably the recollection of the disastrous 
results of these two conflicts that brought about the gen- 
eral disregard of the order to strike at every port in the 
country and made the Transport Workers’ Federation’s 
appeal for a new industrial war an almost complete failure 
on the day of its issuance, on June ro. 


rd 


In response to many suggestions in the European and 
American press that Japanese activities underlie the 
present unrest in China and retard the restoration of order 
in the new republic, Prince Katsura, twice premier of 
Japan and one of its eminent constructive statesmen, 
last Monday issued a statement pointing out that the 
maintenance of the integrity of China is a fixed feature 
of Japan’s foreign policy. “China,” said Prince Katsura, 
“is now assuredly our greatest problem. Unthinking 
people have asserted that Japan sought and hoped for 
a revolution in China. Nothing could be more unjust. 
Two years ago, when I was still premier, I declared that 
no such thought had entered into the consideration of 
my government. Upon my honor I stated that what 
was most earnestly sought was a wise and competent 
government in China. What I said then I repeat now, 
knowing that my statements represent truthfully the 
views of His Majesty and his advisers....I repeat 
that it is the fixed policy of Japan to insure Chinese 
peace, to abide by all engagements, to prevent violation 
of China’s integrity.” 


Havine demonstrated Persia’s inability to resist 
effectively their benevolent projects of gradual assimila- 
tion, Russia and Great Britain are taking preliminary 
steps for an extensive railroad campaign in the country 
which Mr. Morgan Shuster, recently treasurer-general 
at Teheran, futilely strove to maintain as an independent 
political entity between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of Anglo-Russian policy. ‘The two main railroad 
plans broached at Teheran by the Russian and the Brit- 
ish legations contemplate the construction of a Russian 
line from Julfa to Tabriz and thence to Teheran and 
Hamdan, to connect with the future southern section 
of the Bagdad railway, and of a British line from Russia 
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to India, across Persia. Both these systems would com- 
pete strongly with the Bagdad Railway, whereby Ger- 
many hopes to tap the riches of Asia Minor, and an in- 
cidental effect of the proposed development of Persia’s 
transportation resources would be to lessen the material 
and political importance of the Teutonic venture as a 
railroad builder in the Ottoman empire. 


et 


Pror. Ente M&tTCHNIKOFF, that curious old Russian 
whom some of the French scientists are disposed to 
regard as more dreamer than physician, is interesting 
the world with a new adventure into the yet slightly 
explored field of bacteriology. In a recent paper the 
eminent head of the Pasteur Institute in Paris announced 
that his latest studies have led him to the belief that the 
long-sought preventive of old age may be nearer dis- 
covery than is generally supposed. ‘The substance which 
furnishes ground for such a belief, Dr. Metchnikoff ex- 
plains, is a beneficent microbe which he has found in the 
intestines of a dog. ‘This microbe, the sanguine Russian 
announces, if implanted in the intestines of man, would 
probably generate sufficient sugar to destroy the human 
intestinal microbes that bring about the degeneration 
known as old age, and thus prolong human life beyond 
its present span. In his investigations into the newest 
theory, Prof. Metchnikoff is following out to greater 
length his demonstrated doctrine that artificially soured 
milk, a common article of food among the Bulgarians, 
furnishes a microbe which combats destructive microbes 
within the human body and lengthens life by promoting 
health. 


Brevities, 


It was Ruskin who said that perfect sympathy with 
animals is necessary not only for the education of a gentle- 
man, but of a Christian. 


“Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth?”’ 
Many a success, political and other, can hardly bring its 
full measure of contentment to him who finally wins 
out. 


The dulness of a nature that never refreshes itself by 
poetry or art or music is hardly more—no, not as much— 
to be dreaded as the paralysis of action that sometimes 
comes from regarding these things as an end in them- 
selves. 


It is often difficult for a parent to understand that a 
child has a right to training in self-government. He 
must gradually grow away from the authority surround- 
ing his earlier years into self-dependence and conscious 
respect for the rights of others. 


It is not true that the link between the human and the 
divine must be a perfect human life, as theologians used 
to insist. Nothing links us more to the divine than our 
weakness, our necessities and limitations. Religion it- 
self is grounded in the universal consciousness of human 
need. 


The Rochester (N.Y.) celebration of Robert Browning’s 
centennial birthday was more complete in suggestion 
and attainment than any of which we have taken note. It 
included three evening meetings, two in the parish house 
of the Unitarian church, one in the Third Presbyterian 
church, with well-planned papers and readings. The 
programme itself is a thing to be cherished by Browning 
lovers. From it we take ‘The Faith of Robert Brown- 
ing’’ which appears on another page. 
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The Light of the World. 


Out of a vanishing cloud 
And the wind-blown dust that flies, 
God made a human heart, endowed 


With light from the central skies. 


*T was cast on a furious flood 
Of a million changeful things, 

And fever and fear consumed its blood,— 
But the creature was born with wings. 


The wings were a banner of flame 
Among the stars unfurled; 
And the Light in Man at the last became 
The light of the whole round world. 
— Theodore C. Williams, in ‘‘ Poems of Belief.”’ 


The Coming Lady. 


BY ISABEL F.. BELLOWS. 


The tragedy of the disappearance of the vanishing 
lady from the modern world has been of late a fruitful sub- 
ject of comment in print and otherwise, and much insight 
has been shown in tracing the sources of her decline and 
fall; so much, indeed, that it would seem as if nothing 
remained to be added to the diagnosis of the complaint 
which has removed her from us. 

This being the case, I believe that we have now be- 
moaned ourselves sufficiently for the expense of this van- 
ished sight. ‘There is another lady on the horizon, who 
may be called by antithesis the coming lady, who is quite 
as interesting and in need of more attention than the one 
who has gone for good in more senses than one, I make 
bold to say, taking her luggage with her in the shape of 
daguerreotypes, guitars, hoop-skirts, and hysterics. 

It seems to some of us who are watching, and not 
mourning, that the best lady of all not only has not gone, 
but actually has not yet come; for, though we can all point 
to beautiful instances where the ampler opportunities 
for action in the life of the modern lady have not elimi- 
nated the grace and gentleness of the vanished one, these 
instances do not as yet abound. Moreover the processes 
of evolution often appear unlovely to the casual onlooker, 
however interesting they may be to the scientific mind;. 
and it is these processes of becoming something different 
that are, in a greater or lesser degree, what is the matter 
with the coming lady. Her manners often lack the dis- 
tinction that springs from the enforced self-control and 
self-restraint of her progenitors, who cultivated small 
waists and acute sensibilities; but I am certain that her 
heart is quite as sound and quite as innocent as in the 
days when she damaged her eyesight and her digestion 
by sewing the alphabet on fine canvas or stitching use- 
less and ugly patchwork, and took her walks abroad 
clinging to a manly arm for support. 

The vanishing lady flourished in that towering chimera 
of the human imagination known as “the Good Old 
Times,” and those of us who like to bemoan the one may 
as well throw in the other; but it is empty lamentation, 
for that lady will never return, and the Good Old Times 
themselves may be aptly described in words akin to those 
of that famous chapter about snakes in Ireland, which 
read, ‘There are no snakes throughout the whole island.” 
In spite of devious windings and meanders seeming often 
to point in any direction but the right one, in the long 
run the path does lead upward, and the lady is walking 
on it with great enjoyment and energy. This being so, 
why should not we, who contemplate her with interest, 
affection, and hope, rather than with sadness and disap- 
proval, seek to infuse into the modern idea of good man- 
ners something of that ancient grace and distinction that 
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now too often are lacking, but against which there is no 


prohibition, and which, I am sure, will not seem unattrac- 
tive in her eyes when combined with common sense and 
a rational amount of liberty. 

In all our criticisms we should consider how greatly 
the conditions in the life of woman have changed within 
a century. In that time she has been given entire free- 
dom to work in whatever calling she desires, more robust 
health, and immense opportunities for education. More- 
over, in a still less remote period the position of youth 
has been almost reversed. Girls and boys now occupy 
the foreground instead of the background of the modern 
stage, and all creation is at their beck and call. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the head of 
the modern lady is a trifle turned, and that her manners 
often lack that serenity which comes from a sense of leisure 
and of peace. It must be admitted that she too often is 
obviously in a hurry, and hurry makes good manners 
impossible. She rushes from the telephone to a com- 
mittee or a league or a game of bridge or a suffrage or 
anti-suffrage’ meeting as her inclinations may lead her, 
and her children usually are kept so busy being edu- 
cated and amused that they are likewise breathless most 
of the time. This hurry is the bane of our modern 
life. 

But there are signs that this regrettable state of things 
is being recognized by the modern lady, and that she is 
bethinking herself of what can be done about it. It is 
caused partly because she has not adjusted herself to the 
new conditions and has not learned the art of elimination. 
She is no longer compelled to sew day and night in order 
that her household may be clothed, and thus, having 
much spare time at her disposal, she is bewildered and 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity of opportunities open 
to her to lead a more active and interesting life. The 
vanished lady, in books at any rate, remained at home 
with windows shut, and, if she wanted fresh air, tripped 
elegantly to an arbor, where she sat secluded from the 
world reading Mrs. Hemans and doing fine needlework. 
The modern one lives in the glare of the public eye. She 
is in shops, in colleges, in offices, in hospitals, in pulpits, 
and at the bar. What an immense difference is this and 
how much needless alarm has it caused for fear the home 
would vanish after the lady. On the contrary, since the 
introduction of the multifarious aids to housekeeping, 
never has there been such a universal desire for homes, 
and so much willingness to make sacrifices in order to 
obtain one. Young people nowadays who marry on 
small incomes do not board: they hire an apartment, and, 
with their wedding presents and a fireless cooker, they 
begin a home. I am much mistaken if the lady was ever 
more capable of doing this than at the present time. 

In considering the coming lady our minds naturally 
turn to the young and immature rather than to the middle- 
aged one, who has made her bed in life, and is lying or 
bounding on it, as the case may be. It must be confessed 
that we find among them those who stride and slam, 
talk slang and sometimes speak without perfect respect 
to their elders. Many of them also display an apparently 
insatiable love of amusement, and show a decided inca- 
pacity to sit still and enjoy their minds; all of which un- 
doubtedly detracts from the grace of daily manners. If 
you encourage a girl to join in athletic sports and race 
freely about in the open air, she will be apt to bang a 
house-door as she does a ball, and to go upstairs like a 
boy; but, unless she overdoes the matter (which is not so 
unlikely as could be wished), she will have red cheeks, 
a good appetite, and an ever-increasing sense of magna- 
nimity and truth. She will no longer think it shows 
delicacy of mind to eat insufficient food, she will be free 


_ from hysteria and morbid sentimentalism, and her in- 
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stincts will be purified and strengthened. Later, when 
she tones down and ceases to whistle and rush about like 
an army with banners, we find her radiating an atmos- 
phere of health and freedom from self-consciousness that 
forms the most excellent basis in the world for good man- 
ners when combined with kindness and affection, and 
of these qualities the modern lady is quite as capable as 
the vanished one. ‘This is not saying that a noisy lack 
of self-restraint in the home is desirable or pleasant, or 
that another ideal should not be set before the rising gen- 
eration in this respect; but it is saying that the vanished 
lady in her quietness and elegance often lacked the whole- 
someness and common sense of the modern one; and it is 
more difficult to develop those qualities late in life than 
it is to learn to abate exuberance and noise. 

It must be confessed that the conversation of the pres- 
ent edition of the coming lady is not yea, yea, and nay, 
nay, but is apt to savor strongly of the vernacular of the 
streets, and often sounds both foolish and vulgar to the 
listener who loves a well of English undefiled. President 
Eliot is reported to have once said that the modern boy 
needed only two adjectives to carry him through his col- 
lege career, and that these two were “‘bully”’ and “‘rotten.”’ 
In this connection, therefore, Imay be permitted to quote 
the immortal words of Mrs. Poyser, ‘‘I’m not denyin’ the 
women are foolish: God Almighty made ’em to match 
the men.” But a hopeful remedy for this commonness 
and paucity of language is at hand in the more ample 
opportunities for thorough education, with increasingly 
greater stress laid upon the right use of the noble English 
tongue. Whether or not in the intercourse of daily life 
girls make use of their privileges for acquiring a beautiful 
vocabulary, they have at any rate heard the words, and 
perhaps written and spoken them. ‘This is something, 
and something that may lead to a more delicate percep- 
tion of the meaning of language when time and culture 
have given them a more acute sense of the differences in 
the things whereof they speak. It is more offensive to the 
ear, perhaps, than the stilted language of the elegant 
females who sat for their daguerreotypes, and copied 
verses on the death of infants into their commonplace 
books; but it is to be doubted whether the daily conver- 
sation of these vanished ladies was really richer in dis- 
criminating adjectives, and it is pretty certain that it was 
less sincere and more artificial than that of the modern 
girl. ‘The coming lady has not yet discovered that exple- 
tives are not always a sign of strength, and that self-con- 
trol and gentle manners are more moving than roughness 
and slang, which is, after all, but an imitation of the talk 
of her masculine friends and relatives. It is certain, 
also, that the more thoughtful and better educated among 
the forerunners of the coming lady, those who have 
something to say, in print or otherwise, possess a very 
good and abundant vocabulary, more free from affecta- 
tions, more rich in humor, and more vital than was at the 
command of any but the most gifted of her feminine for- 
bears. 

Those who mourn over the departure of the vanishing 
one deprecate the restlessness and love of amusement so 
conspicuous in the modern young woman, obviously not 
without some reason. But why expect greater poise and 
wisdom from young persons than is possessed by their 
elders? Restlessness, change, upheaval, is in the air; it 
breathes from all the modern music, painting, literature, 
and religion. Strauss, Debussy, Rachmaninoff interest, 
stimulate, and delight; but they do not heal or restore. 
You must go back to Beethoven not to feel the pathos of 
the unintelligible world tugging at your heart-strings. 
The impressionists keep you peering to reach the human 
elements behind the appearance till you are exhausted 
with the effort, while the world is full of problem novels, 
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each one more disheartening than the other. As to relig- 
ion, the modern church so abounds in scientific and ap- 
plied good works that the church-goer hardly has time to 
sit peacefully in his pew, but has to seek rest for his soul 
in communing with nature at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. 

The coming lady may just now be suffering also from 
the effects of the child culture fad in her early days: this, 
when carried to excess, starves the imagination, paralyzes 
inward resources, and leaves no spaces for thought. 
When she has any time to herself,—which is seldom,—she 
does not know what to do with it. But some light is begin- 
ning to dawn upon the human mind in this matter also. 
The pendulum is beginning its backward swing, and there 
are signs that nature is to be allowed a chance to assist in 
making a lady of her own. Her courses are free to all; 
and, if given the opportunity, she will do much to help 
the coming one to regain the balance she has found it so 
hard to maintain amid the overwhelming and exciting 
conditions of her new environment. 

Nothing, perhaps, has changed more completely since 
the daguerreotype days than the relation between parents 
and children, and it may be said that some readjustment 
of these might yet be beneficial. But there has been a 
great gain in sympathy and confidence and not much loss 
of inward respect where it is due, however jauntily the 
outward forms are dispensed with on both sides. All this 
has done away with much slyness, pettiness, and even 
deceit and untruthfulness in the formation of the charac- 
ter of the coming lady, who grows up in an atmosphere 
of sympathy instead of authority, and whose individuality 
is treated with consideration instead of coercion. The 
defects of this new system are more immediately obvious 
than its good results which are like the still small voice, 
while its disadvantages strike you between the eyes; for 
it is this attitude of the elders when carried to excess that 
has done not a little to lower that standard of fine manners 
that lent such charm to the vanishing lady. 

Now manners are the last flower of civilization. Only 
persons of extraordinary strength and virtue can acquire 
distinction of manner in one generation, or even two. 
But men and women who have associated all their lives 
with those who have the habits of the well-bred will possess 
them quite independently of either their virtue or their 
strength of character, as one possesses clothes made by a 
good tailor. The coming lady then needs to associate 
rather more than she does with those of her elders whose 
breeding is that of gentlemen and gentlewomen. Hence 
it is to be regretted that a custom has arisen by which, 
not the younger, as was the wont in the Victorian days, 
but the elder portions of the family are banished from 
some of the rites of hospitality as practised in the home. 
On the occasion of youthful guests bidden to a dinner or a 
luncheon, the elders too often do not present themselves 
at the festal board at all, but eat broken victuals in hug- 
ger mugger, while the coming lady, before she has acquired 
either the age or the experience for such a position, pre- 
sides over the dinner or the luncheon as the case may be. 

Never will she attain to the subtilties of gentle breeding 
in this way, nor will the occasion be one of distinction. 
Rather will there be through these feasts an atmosphere 
of (possibly) chastened high jinks that precludes all 
suggestion of dignity of thought or manner. What is 
more to the purpose is that with the exception of a girls’ 
informal luncheon, which is another matter, the guests 
miss something from their own enjoyment of the occasion, 
whether they are always aware of it or not. A spice of 
intelligence, a touch of gracious dignity, a sparkle of 
wit and humor, really give more pleasure to young people 
than bread throwing or olive snatching or tales of the 
imbecility of teachers, which often prevails because there 
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is no one present to suggest any other method of showing 
a proper appreciation of their young hostess, and of mak- 
ing the conversation spirited. ‘This absentee custem is 
one to be honored more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance, and I am certain that it constitutes a real obstacle 
in the path of the coming lady. 

It is also possible to believe that the colleges for women 
do something to hinder the attainment of gentle manners 
among the young women who live in dormitories, and 
whose existence is often a perpetual scramble to get every- 
thing there is going in the shape of both work and play. 
Very many admirable scholars come from homes where 
manners ne’er were preached, and those who have been 
more fortunate in their early surroundings lose for a 
time the sense of the value of gentle breeding in the ardor 
of acquisition, the turmoil of numbers, and the desire to 
imitate the athletic and intellectual prowess of their mas- 
culine contemporaries. ‘They recover their tone after a 
time; but it seems a pity that they should be obliged to 
go through the other process so inevitably as they do, 
for the days of the defiant bearing of the woman pioneer 
have passed. The woman minister preaches unques- 
tioned to whoever cares to listen to her, the woman doctor’s 
manner bears the same admixture of competent patience 
and helpfulness as that of her masculine coadjutor, and 
we seldom behold the childish absurdity of special exhibi- 
tions of work done by women, which serve only to show 
how inferior they are to men in creative ability. 

The coming lady can dispense with defiance or bluster. 
Wide opportunities for education have given her intellect 
a fair chance; freedom of action has developed her sense 
of humor and her discrimination; organized sport has 
promoted her courage and honor; and there is nothing 
in all this to interfere with the double instinct for religion 
and motherhood in which lie the best hopes of the race. 

The coming lady has not yet arrived, but the way is 
being prepared for her, and hopeful eyes can see her star 
shining in the horizon. When she really comes, no lamen- 
tations will be heard for the lady who has vanished. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Little Scholar. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


The Little Scholar sat in his unaccustomed seat and 
looked furtively up into the face of Teacher. 

It was not the first teacher’s face he had thus scanned. 
There had been a constantly changing procession at the 
Orphan’s Home. He had seen faces stern and faces 
kind—only the kind faces were apt to be worried, and no 
wonder : orphans in the mass are of that mettle that tries. 
man’s spirit. 

His gaze wandered past Teacher’s face to the window. 
It seemed framed about with the fountain-like spray of 
elm foliage. And this in turn enshrined a picture,—a 
wonderful purple hill rising against the cheek of a sky 
where feathery white clouds drifted. ‘The foreground of 
this picture was a sea of shimmering birches, white- 
limbed, sunshine-crowned. 

A strange feeling awoke in the Little Scholar’s heart,— 
an inexpressible sense that it was beautiful,—and the won- 
der grew in his eyes. Teacher saw it and smiled, and 
some subtle magnetism drew the brown eyes back to hers. 

The Little Scholar shivered a bit. Was the woman going 
to jump on a fellow because he wasn’t doing his examples? 
The pencil tore along desperately. Seven times eight 
was forty-five, sure; but a touch as light as a zephyr 
rested a moment on his straggling curls. ‘There was just 
the breath of a word or two. 

“Tt is lonely, isn’t it?’’ ‘Then Teacher was bending over 
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little Jimmy Grant who had succeeded in attaching his 
shoe-strings to the desk-irons. 

The Little Scholar’s pulse leaped high. Why, she 
wasn’t going to scold after all! 

An energetic breeze bounced in through an open win- 
dow, bringing with it a delicate perfume. ‘Teacher leaned 
out with an involuntary gesture, and the children looked 
up and began to sniff. The Little Scholar quivered with 
delight. His mind went back to the day when he had 
stolen a ‘‘smell’’ from the Matron’s cologne flask. 

A moment more, and a smiling maid appeared, her arms 
loaded with blossoming apple-tree boughs. ‘Teacher 
carried them about until every one of the twenty-five noses 
had been buried among the rose-cheeked blossoms. 

The Little Scholar closed his eyes from sheer ecstacy 
of feeling. Heaven itself could not have drawn nearer. 
One delicate, shell-like petal had dropped-upon his desk. 
He touched it gently with one finger. Yes, it was real; 
but why should he want to cry? 

There was a clear, high call in the elm branches—a 
flash of orange and black: the orioles had returned! The 
children were allowed to tiptoe to the window and watch 
the restless winging. With Little Scholar wonder grew 
to awe. To him birds were just the ragged, noisy city 
sparrows. 

At recess he found a little clump of bluets at the very 
end of the yard. There they stood on their thread-like 
yellow stems lifting starry faces. The Little Scholar 
thought he had never seen anything so dear. 

“Huh! whatcher doin’?”” demanded Jimmy Grant at 
his heels. 

“Can we pick ’em?”’ inquired Little Scholar, eagerly. 

“Huh! pick ‘em? Course you can.” Little Scholar 
put out his hand then drew it back. 

“Why didn’t ye?”’ demanded Jimmy. 

“Oh, ’cause,’’ replied the Little Scholar, non-com- 
mittally. 

After recess Teacher led out a portion of her flock to a 
field across the way where clumps of white birches flut- 
tered their emerald drapery. 

They sat on the ground among the birches and looked 
up, up, through the tender green to the calm blue beyond. 

“Sh!” said Teacher. There was a flutter among the 
dancing leaves, and a song sparrow rested there a moment, 
raining down his pearls of melody. Little Scholar saw 
his downy breast with its black button all a quiver with 
the passion of his song. ‘Then the darling bird flew away, 
and the same cascade of pearls came from another and 
farther leafy covert. _ } 

Teacher and her flock noticed the slender white trunks 
of the birches with their occasional dot or streak of black. 
They saw the dark branches and twigs with their trem- 
bling leaflets,—triangles of exquisite satiny green, the edges 
notched perfectly as by a fairy’s scissors, and each little 
stem with its dainty quirk. No wonder even the faintest 
breeze set them all a-flutter! 

Teacher’s patient hands helped the awkward little 


nu fingers as they tried to sketch the birches with crayon on 


gray paper. Yes, they aspired to express those snowy 
limbs and crown them with the wonderful, palpitating 
green. 

Little Scholar’s heart was on fire. His hands wrought 
eagerly, and he felt within him all the joys of creation. 
He sat in a fevered maze, crowding back the tears, his 
hands now like coals, now fairly numb. There was a 
kind of rage in his heart that he could not adequately 
express all he saw and felt, yet he never thought of not 
trying. ; 

“Good,” said Teacher as she looked at his paper scrap: 
“there will be more and more times to try, and it will be 
better and better.” 
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After school Little Scholar lingered outside, his precious 
picture held carefully in little rough fingers. 

“We'll go together,’ said Teacher. Little Scholar 
nodded and trotted along by her side. And oh that half 
mile! ‘There were new leaves on the big oaks, crumpled, 
velvety, and pink, like a baby’s fingers. There was a 
silver strip of river curving through a green meadow 
where black-and-white cows fed. They paused under 
some pines, and a murmur came from their branches like 
the music of the sea. 

At the top of the hill the real sea with its white sails lay 
on one side, and far across the country faint violet moun- 
tains rose like fairy bubbles on the horizon. 

“Good-bye,” said ‘Teacher, cheerfully, at her gate. 
Little Scholar looked up worshipfully, and his shining 
eyes said, ‘I like you.’’ ‘Then a rough little paw slipped 
in her hand, and a shy voice said, anxiously,— 

“Is my hair very red?” 

“It’s lovely,” said Teacher, warmly. ‘If I had an own 
little boy, I’d want him to have hair just like yours.’ 

So Teacher went on, but from the road came quavering 
Arcadian music. The Little Scholar was going home 
whistling! 

Boston, Mass. 


Be Yourself. 


Slowly, baffled along one road only to try another, 
mistaken in many ventures, yet always venturing again, 
the unseen energy of all that is is moving towards that 
which the seers of the world caught sight of far off from 
the mountain tops. Religions and rules, ceremonies and 
creeds, laws and civilizations, are only passing forms, 
serving her awhile, then hampering her and cast aside. 
Gods many or one, moralities east or west, right and wrong, 
are all created by Life and outgrown by Life for her own 
ends, and have value only as they serve her. Within 
each one of us she lies who are her children, hungering 
for her own, eager, if we will only trust her, to expand to 
fuller power in us as she reaches out toward the future. 
Some day, as infancy slowly passes, she will forget the 
phantoms of her childhood, will arise from the baubles 
and playthings that make only for the passing joy of a 
child, and raise herself erect, glad, triumphant, conscious 
within herself of her heritage and her destiny, catching 
the real meaning of her past, coming to know that nothing 
matters unless it serve her ends, and be part of the reveal- 
ing of what is latent in every child, thrilling in all that is, 
big with the manhood and womanhood that belongs to 
each one of us and is our own. 

To make that faith ours and, at last, in everything 
habitually to apply that test of value would set us free. 
It would lift life out of its deadening routine, would 
abolish the useless theological and ecclesiastical lumber 
which is choking vital religion, save us from our fear of 
the crowd, set us on our own feet. ‘Then life would fas- 
cinate and charm. What faculties of personal delight, 
of resolute living, of robust and independent comrade- 
ship would awaken! What simple, fearless reality in our 
common quest for truth, and for religion linking each one 
of us in splendid alliance with the quiet, wonderful 
strength and assurance of the living whole, and in simple, 
loyal fellowship to one another! What joy to know un- 
fettered personal conviction in ourselves and to respect 
and value it in others, to live out one’s own goodness, 
friendliness, open-hearted easy courage among men as 
alive and truly themselves as we! 

Something like that is the dream in the heart of the 
world. It lies with us each in his own measure, simply 
and fearlessly, for the love of life to help it to come true. 

For, as yet, how many there are who can hardly call 
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their souls their own! ‘They vote with their party, are 
dressed by their neighbors, bow their heads passively 
under the load of mere empty wearisome routine in mat- 
ters social, regard as moral judgments the conventions 
of their class, take their convictions, and even their 
amusements, second-hand, and for religion accept the 
often empty forms and beliefs of the church into which 
they were born. Now, that kind of thing, in its utter 
lack of life quality, is more hopeless than active rebellion 
or even actual wrong. A vast aggregation of enslaved 
imitations of other people, where the mass dominates the 
individual, without his ever dreaming that it might be 
otherwise, is no human society in any but the saddest 
sense of the word. It has no joy of initiative, no eager 
venture after better things, no zest of fresh achievement, 
either in action or in thought.—Rev. W. H. Pulsford. 


Carducci. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


With reverent hand and with enthusiastic heart-ap- 
proval one turns over the verse of Italy’s great poet 
Carducci. Scarcely one of the thousand and sixty pages 
of the popular one-volume complete poetical works but 
enshrines a word for human freedom and is tinged with 
classic culture expressed in words that melodiously sing. 
It is like listening to Beethoven to read Carducci, when, 
as he says, the serene vapor rising from Hebe’s cup en- 
wraps him and sets the tranquil Hellenic life flowing in 
his veins. With a good deal of rather wearisome ghostly 
romanticism and rattling of the bones of the dead there 
goes the most splendid and melodiously expressed nature 
imagery. When he describes the setting sun as like a 
great shield of brass undulating in battle in barbaric 
hands (‘‘in barbariche pugne corrusca’’), he equals Whit- 
man’s ‘‘gorgeous indolent sinking sun burning expanding 
the air,” and, in his comparing the lume superbo of the sun 
to the eye of a drunken Cyclops looking down on the 
world, the originality of the metaphor is almost as start- 
ling as Shakespeare’s ‘‘and flecked darkness like a drunk- 
ard reels from forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels.” 
To describe a waterspout at sea, he has the splendid and 
original metaphor of the clouds drinking from the sea 
with pendulous trunk,— 


“Bevon le nubi dal mare con pendule trombe.”’ 


That line is from a poem in which Marlowe is intro- 
duced. He has taken him to the seaside, but finds his 
verse very much like the dream of a man who has taken 
too much beer (!), and finally pitches his poems into the 
sea, as any healthy-minded man will do with the brothel- 
literature of most of the Elizabethan poetlings. But, 
unlike Manzoni (our beloved Manzoni), whom I can 
never quite forgive for calling Shakespeare a barbarian 
and for patting him on the back as not entirely privo 
d’ ingegno, without genius (“‘ Prom. Sposi,’’ ch. vii.), Car- 
ducci, on the contrary, calls our poet ‘Guglielmo, re 
de’ poeti’’ (William, king of poets), ‘‘of brow lofty and 
serene,’ and in one of his two matchless sonnets on the 
Sonnet calls him ‘‘ Aschylus reborn on the Avon.”’ Car- 
ducci’s verse and prose show intimate acquaintance with 
English, American, German, and French poetry, and 
even with Vashingtono, as he nationalizes our spelling 
of Washington. 

All the poets make mistakes,—all without exception. 
I suppose it is permissible poetic license when Carducci 
gives us again the old worn-out error of the ocean music 
of the shell, which is really only the noise of the blood in 
one’s own arteries collected, intensified, and magnified 
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by the concavity of the shell. When he says, at Shelley’s 
tomb, he looks out over the Aurelian wall over the sad 
plain beyond, Idemur. I was there and marked the wall, 
high as a two-story house, which, together with the 
Pyramid of Cestius, entirely cuts off the view southward 
over the plain. ‘Then he makes the nightingales build in 
cypress-trees (“‘Davanti San Guido’’), But they always 
build their nests on the ground (C. A. Johns, “British 
Birds,” p. 124). 

The Italians are justly very proud of their great mod- 
ern poet. Having réad carefully all of his verse, I should 


(if called upon to assign him a place in Valhalla) say | 


that he would just about balance in one scale Whittier 
and Longfellow united in the other. He is not so great 
as ‘Tennyson or Browning. But he differentiates in 
moral and literary quality from all the poets mentioned. 
He is nearest Whitman in deep-burning love of patria 
and immeasurable scorn and hatred of the priesthood 
of his environment. His profound Hellenic culture he 
shares with ‘Tennyson, and keeps one ever running to 
the classic dictionaries for forgotten school-boy mytho- 
logic data. He deserved the Nobel prize he received,— 
deserved it for his magnificent dithyrambs and philippics 
against tyrants and tyranny. But Whittier would have 
just as much deserved it, and Whitman, too. His war 
against the base Italian priestcraft, intimately allied as it 
is with his love of patria, is a perennial and enormous 
liberative force in Italy. The Vatican has no more power- 
ful foe. But he wrote no one great poem, though coming 
near to it in his ‘“A Satana”’ and ‘‘Alle Fonte del Cli- 
tumno.’”’ ‘The former is his one philosophical poem, and 
is to be compared with Emerson’s “Brahma” and Whit- 
man’s “Chanting the Square Deific.” In the Clitumnus 
poem the spirit of the antique world is as deeply inter- 
fused as in anything of Keats or Tennyson or Goethe. 

Carducci has translated melodiously Heine’s poem, 
“The Weavers.” It is as terrible in intensity of passion 
and imagery as Hauptmann’s painful drama on the same 
theme. It seems that the sufferings of our Lawrence 
mill people last winter were as nothing to the woes of the 
German weavers of sixty years ago. 

One may add that Carducci is not without humor, of 
the Latin type, tinged usually with bitter satire and irony; 
but his humorous poems number only half a dozen or 
less. 

In his local Italian and historical allusions he is as 
obscure as Browning. His own countrymen can’t under- 
stand him often. In one of the beautiful sonnets on 
the Sonnet, to which I referred, there is not much that 
is obscure, but it furnishes a good example of the special 
information required to read and understand him. Take 
these lines, ¢.g::— 

“Dante il mover gli dié del cherubino 
E d’ aere azzurro e d’ or lo circonfuse: 


Petrarca il pianto del suo cor, divino 
Rio che pe’ versi mormora, gl’ infuse. 


“La mantuana ambrosia e ’1 venosino 
Miel gl’ impetro da le tiburti muse 
Torquato; e come strale adamantino 
Contro i servi e’ tiranni Alfier lo schiuse. 


“Ta nota Ugo gli dié de’ rusignoli 
Sotto i ionii cipressi, e de |’ acanto 
Cinsel fiorito a’ suoi materni soli.’’ 
Now, to understand this, you’ve got to remember 
that Virgil was born near Mantua, that Horace was born 


at Venusia (venosino), that Torquato Tasso lived for a time 


at the Villa d’ Este on the Tibur, and that Ugo Foscolo 
was born in Zante amid the ‘‘Ionian cypresses”’ of the 
Ionian Sea, and so crowned (cinse) the sonnet with the 
acanthus that flowered in his native land. In “‘le tiburti 
muse’’ Carducci evidently refers to the fact that Horace 
had a villa at Tibur (Tivoli), and that Tasso’s style has 
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the qualities of that poet. The sonorous and voluptuous 
Homeric melody of the whole poem haunts and haunts 
one, till one has to learn it by heart. Only Milton 
and Tennyson of modern poets can match the golden 
softness of its vowel music. ‘The idea and treatment 
of the poem seem borrowed from Wordsworth, whose 
sonnet on the Sonnet (‘‘Scorn not the sonnet, critic’’) 
it closely resembles. 
BELMONT, Mass. 


Saving and Destroying Life. 


Some of the sounds coming in through the open win- 
dow this cool August morning remind me how earnestly 
man is trying to conduct his life in the light of scientific 
knowledge. There has been a good deal of going and 
coming at my neighbor’s. Just now a second physician 
has driven up rapidly with a tank of oxygen in his carriage. 
I know enough of my neighbor’s affairs—as one does 
in a village where we live humanly interested in one 
another—to know that he is dying this morning. He is 
a simple, sweet, very tired old gentleman of eighty-nine, 
and rather wishes to die. He exemplifies that pleasant 
condition that Metchnikoff looks forward to as a de- 
sirable probability of our evolution and our triumph 
over untimely disease and death, where we shall all come 
to the desire of death, not through disappointment or 
morbid despair, but through having fulfilled life. And 
we shall welcome the cessation of life just as in our great 
days we welcomed its continuance. 

But my neighbor’s friends and his two physicians, 
rich in the present knowledge of science and medicine, 
are prolonging the vegetative life of the moribund old 
man with oxygen and stimulants that rack his body and 
defeat his great need. ‘This need is simply that of ceas- 
ing to live useless, painful, and mentally empty, there- 
fore superfluous, hours. 

Punctuating these sounds from my neighbor’s door- 
yard come some from farther away,—low, heavy, distant, 
but repeated, insistent sounds that strike the ears with 
muffled blows, and are perfectly recognizable to me for 
what they truly are, because I have investigated similar 
ones before. They are the sounds of the shots of the 
soldiers at the Monterey Presidio in the pines on the hill 
slope over the ocean, firing singly and by platoons at 
man-size and man-form targets in the forest. ‘The hill- 
top over the ocean looks toward Japan, and the man-form 
metal targets, that fall over dramatically when struck 
above the middle, seem to me of rather small man-size. 

The Monterey Presidio, although of ancient history as 
America reckons ancientness,—for there the soldiers and 
priests once guarded and prayed over the old Spanish 
capital of California,—is a modern garrison with modern 
administration. The well-trained officers teach the well- 
cared-for soldiers all the hideous secrets of modern scien- 
tific warfare. They have them practise assiduously 
with smokeless powder cartridges in wonderful guns at 
man-form targets scattered realistically among the 
trees and bushes of the hill-side. 

If these targets were replaced by Japanese men be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty, men in the very bud 
and unfaded blossom of life, specially picked indeed for 
the fulness and purity of the blood in their bodies, each 


time one went over because struck above the middle, a . 
human being would be put by the success of modern 


science as applied to war into the condition of my neigh- 
bor who is dying. And yet oddly enough the modern 
science of benevolence is doing all that it can to prevent 
my used-up and death-desiring and death-needing neigh- 
bor from dying. 
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Man is earnest in these inconsistencies, and they should 
not be laughed nor sneered at. Rather they must be 
taken seriously, inquired about earnestly, and made to 
stimulate us to seek for their explanation and their sig- 
nificance. 

In the Japanese war hundreds of shot, able-bodied 
young men were allowed to die slowly in unspeakable 
agony in the trenches of 203-Metre Hill, their sufferings 
vividly manifest to their comrades in arms and even 
brothers in blood a few rods away, and their bodies, 
after relieving death had come, allowed to rot among the 
newer dying, with horrible stench and repulsive deform- 
ity, because of the exigencies of the successful pursuit 
of a modern struggle for commercial and _ territorial 
supremacy. And yet in every hamlet in the civilized 
world man struggles every day to relieve the suffering 
and prolong the days of other men whose ebb of life from 
old age or hopeless weakness can certainly never and 
ought not ever return. An accident on the street, a 
fire in an hotel, the crashing of trains, all call forth the 
most strenuous, the most highly organized, the most 
scientifically administered of altruistic efforts to save 
life, to relieve suffering, often to prolong useless hours. 
In the California earthquake of 1906 the upper floors of 
part of one of the State insane asylums were wrecked, 
and several poor, mindless wretches were caught in the 
crushing débris. I shall never forget the excited pity 
and straining sympathy of the gathered spectators and 
the earnest and even perilously heroic struggles of at- 
tendants and volunteers to relieve these useless and even 
dangerous human beings. And all those who were not 
caught in the wreck, but who, in the excitement of the 
hours, escaped, were assiduously sought and brought 
back, not alone for the sake of protecting society from a 
horde of gibbering animals, but for the sake of protect- 
ing them and maintaining them in physical well-being 
during the rest of their life of mental and psychic noth- 
ingness. 

But mistakes in practical altruism do not discredit 
altruism. ‘They only show the incompleteness of our 
evolution from selfish individualists to sane altruists. 
The altruistic ants and bees and other few score of ‘‘ mutual 
aid’’ animal kinds do not much interfere with our gen- 
eralization. Indeed, in the success in life of these insect 
altruists within their possibilities, we have an observa- 
tional fact of much encouragement to us plodding along 
the altruistic path which is, for better or for worse, the 
unescapable line of human evolution. But, if we are 
altruists by evolution, and intelligent ones, why do we 
still have war?—From Vernon L. Kellogg’s “Beyond 
War.” 


Spiritual Life. 


If one man has more knowledge of God than another, 
it is not because God has been more kindly disposed to 
him, but because he has watched more intently for the 
divine message intended for all——Clement J. Strong. 


st 


It does not matter whether you and I suffer. Not 
enjoyment and not sorrow is our life,—not sorrow any 
more than enjoyment,—but obedience and duty. If duty 
brings sorrow, then let it bring sorrow.—Phillips Brooks. 


a 


Don’t go through life thinking that God is to be known 
only in the events we call great, but think of him as in 
every generous action, in each lofty sentiment, in all 
honest toil, and in all pure enjoyment.—George D. 
Latimer. 
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Standing up for Principle. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


“How shall I reconcile politeness and truthfulness?” 
one of our elder ministers asked. “I can be charitable 
in judgment; but, when I have strong convictions, 
when I know I ought to stand for them, even though all 
my friends hold opposite views, why, then I don’t know 
just how to reconcile the conflicting claims of courtesy 
and those of loyalty to the truth.” Courtesy demands 
us to look at the best side of other people, and to be appre- 
ciative of their beliefs. It is well it is so, for we are thus 
saved from the old-time intolerance. We are saved, too, 
from a lack of intellectual sympathy. At the same time 
—and here is the danger—we are likely to have no par- 
ticular opinions, or, if we have, to yield them easily when 
we see that it will be pleasing and agreeable so todo. At 
a college conference it was stated that in academic life 
there is now a marked decrease noticeable in strong, 
positive, unbending characters, “standing up for princi- 
ple.” ‘We rarely find a young man,” said a college pro- 
fessor, ‘with sufficient intellectual decisiveness to lead 
the rest.”’ 

At no period of our history has there been a greater 
need for clearness of statement than now. Every man 
occupying a pulpit should stand forth and say, “For this 
end was I called to the ministry that I might bear wit- 
ness to the truth.” Take it in our own denomina- 
tion. Are we standing loyally by our principles, and 
expressing them clearly, forcibly? 

What is our first great affirmation? In the words of 
the Old Testament, it is this, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one’’; in the words of Science, “‘Hear, O Man- 
kind, there is but one eternal energy from which and to 
which all things proceed”’; in the words of Jesus and Paul, 
“Hear, O People, God is spirit, and in spirit we live and 
move and have our being.” 

What relation do we believe the Eternal Spirit bears 
to us? Are we simply moved by it, swayed by it, made 
to think its thoughts and do its will? By no means. 
The foundation of the religion of Jesus rests upon the 
assumption of man’s spiritual freedom. A child, in a 
sense, is a part of a parent, nevertheless it has a separate 
existence, and because of that fact the child can do or 
not do what the parent desires. “Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God,” so rings forth the New Testament 
statement. ‘‘When ye pray, say, Our Father.”’ By these 
terms is the intimacy and loving relationship established 
between the Eternal Spirit and our spirits; hence Uni- 
tarians proclaim as their first principle, “‘ We believe in the 
Fatherhood of God.” 

Does such a declaration sound to you commonplace? 
It is far from being commonplace. Not to enter into the 
wide realm of other religions, but confining ourselves to 
organized Christianity, do we hear the phrase, ‘‘I believe 
in the Fatherhood of God” spoken or chanted in any of 
the services of the Orthodox Greek Church, that vast 
communion made up of over one hundred and fifty million 
souls? Much is said in the Russian liturgy about the 
Lord Almighty, the Sovereign Protector, the Eternal Cre- 
ator, the King of Kings: but I do not know where you will 
read or hear the phrase, ‘The Lord our God is an Ever- 
living Father, and we are all his children.”’ 

When the Church of England, the Episcopal Church, 
is reached, we have the stately and solemn creed, begin-" 
ning, ‘‘I believe in the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth,’’ but unfortunately the very next line contra- 
dicts this assertion by saying ‘‘and in Jesus Christ his 
only begotten Son,’’ thus setting Jesus of Nazareth off 
in a category by himself and making it possible to ap- 
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proach to the Eternal Spirit only through this one medi- 
ator. 

Let us dwell on these three affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism: first, the relation of man to Eternal Spirit, compar- 
able to that of child to father; second, the divine poten- 
tiality in every man, hence Jesus our leader, and not 
our Lord and God; third, our dependableness upon the 
regularity of nature,—upon law, and, following from 
these three affirmations, the belief that, if we do seek 
to put ourselves en rapport with the Eternal Spirit, if 
we do try to find out the rules of life and live by them, 
then we are put into possession of vast power, so that we 
can rend mountains, flash our thoughts under the seas, 
cross continents, and live in health and security, no 
matter what may be the foes to our peace, to our bodily 
health, to our intellect. 

More and more is the world advancing along this line 
of belief. Quarantines are being established in order to 
isolate cases of contagious disease; the food supply and 
the milk supply arecarefully supervised, and infected 
rodents and mosquitoes are destroyed. What is the 
result? Just what we should expect. Man is becoming 
master. Slowly but surely he is eliminating yellow fever, 
bubonic plague, malaria, and wasting sickness. In good 
time he will lessen the ravages of diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis. Man is undoubtedly growing stronger, longer 
lived, more sure of himself. He is coming into possession 
of his divine kingdom, coming to be joint heir with Christ 
in the eternal possessions. 

Some of our neighbors—good and kind people they are, 
too—do not share our views; indeed they do not care to 
think, to investigate, along the lines plainly laid down 
by experience. ‘They have given up independent think- 
ing; they accept literally every word of a certain proph- 
etess who proclaimed her own writings to be an inspired 
gospel. In effect, she said: “It is useless for you to study 
any other book on religious subjects than the one I have 
put forth as authoritative. Study the Bible through my 
book, then there will be no need hereafter for you to 
puzzle and worry about microbes, disinfectants, ventila- 
tion, diet; no need for you to read and think about 
what surgeons and doctors say on such topics. Believe 
my simple formula. That is enough. You will have 
health, happiness, and material prosperity.” : 

What shall we do when, to use an expression of the 
street, we come straight up against a theory of this kind? 
Politeness, tact, and kindness of heart dictate tolerance 
and a large sympathy with our neighbor’s point of view; 
but is there no duty in the case? No loyalty to the truth 
as we hold it? 

Our neighbor’s theory leads to the exalting of health 
and self-satisfaction and material prosperity high among 
the virtues. Yet he whom we take for our leader willingly 
gave up health, comfort, life, for the truth’s sake; instead 
of promising material prosperity he promised poverty 
and possibly the loss of possessions; instead of glorify- 
ing self-satisfaction, he spoke of those who are willing 
to minister unto others. If my neighbor’s creed should 
actually triumph, if some sixty millions of people em- 
braced it in all literalness, could I really rejoice? No: 
it would seem to me to be going back into the supersti- 
tious ages. It would revive the hateful idea of malicious 
animal magnetism; it would ignore or oppose the sci- 
ences; and it would set up a standard of ‘‘at-one-ness 
with God,’’ which is founded upon an ideal totally in- 
compatible with that which the religion of Jesus exalts. 

The Roman Catholic Church insists equally upon the 
subjection of our thinking faculties to authority. The 
authority, however, is not the authority of some one 
person, but of the Church. Submission, not investiga- 
tion, is what is first of all required; obedience, not inde- 


po ae 


pendence. It is the teaching of Catholicism that we 
___ approach the Eternal Spirit not directly, but through the 
great hierarchy of priests, bishops, cardinals, martyrs, 
saints, the Virgin, the Saviour, and judge of mankind. 
For many persons this church has large value. We could ill 
afford to spare it as the gateway to a correct and disci- 
plined life for many passionate, ignorant, and lawless 


people. 

Admitting this with all heartiness, we yet can see that, 
if its principles triumphed completely here in the United 
States, those principles would be subversive of the prin- 
ciples upon which this American Republic is established. 

Here, then, we are back to our original question, What 
does duty demand of us? Shall we quietly efface our- 
selves, obscure our position, yield our principles, join in 
and say amen to beliefs, creeds, faiths which we do not 
believe? Would such a course work for the general good? 
Do we ask this of others? We say that the first step in 
manhood is for a man to be true to himself, to haye his 
beliefs and to stand up bravely for them. When, there- 
fore, I hear a man say, “It doesn’t much matter what 
church you attend, they’re all about alike,’ I wonder 
whether he carries that same sense of indifference into his 
relations with his fellow-men, and is equally lacking in 
scrupulousness when it comes to his financial obligations. 

“Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with 
truth,” so the Apostle Paul begins with truth as the first 
essential, and so Jesus Christ ends with truth as the one 
supreme object to which he witnessed, the one virtue 
which when a man possesses he may be said to be truly 
ree. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Faith of Robert Browning.* 


LiFe’s PURPOSE: 
“Why stay we on the earth, unless to grow?” 
—Cleon. 
Lire’s METHOD: 
“Baffled, to fight better.” 
—Epilogue to Asolando. 


Lire’s Test: 
“Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what 
man would do.” —Saul (XVIIT.). 


Lire’s Success: 
“Life, with all it yields of joy or woe, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.” 
—A Death in the Desert. 
Wuo Great, WHO SMALL? 
“All service ranks the same with God.” 
—Pippa Passes (Introduction). 


Wuy Comes TEMPTATION? 
“But for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
; And so be pedestalled in triumph!’ 
s —The Ring and the Book (The Pope). 


We Fatt To RISE: 
“Fine faults of growth, brave sins which saint— 
when shriven.” 
—With Bernard de Mandeville. 
“My own hope is,—a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched, 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 
—A pparent Failure. 


*Taken Pe the programme of the Robert Browning Centennial celebration in 


+) Rochester, N.Y, 
1 
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Is Lire to END—or To ENDURE? 
“On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a 
perfect round.” —A bt Vogler. 


“The man taught enough by life’s dream, of the 
rest to make sure; 
By the pain-throb triumphantly winning intensified 


bliss, 
And the next world’s reward and repose by the 
struggles in this.” —Saul (XVIT.). 


UNBELIEF: 
“How can we guard our unbelief? 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 
And there’s enough for fifty hopes and fears!” 
—Bishop Blougram’s A pology. 
FaIru: 
“O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared?”’ 
—The Guardian Angel. 
IMMANENCE: 
“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose,— 
Become my universe that feels and knows!” 
—Epilogue to Dramatis Persone. 


EVOLUTION: 


“He dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being. .. . And in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendor ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues.”’ 

—Paracelsus (V.). 


INSPIRATION: 
“But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will 
that can!”’ —Abt Vogler. 
INCARNATION: 


“Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows sufficient of his light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise.” 
—The Ring and the Book (Pompilia). 


POWER AND LOVE: 
“From the first, Power was—I knew: 
Life has made clear to me 
That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.”’ —Reverie. 


“The love that tops the might—the Christ in God.” 
—A Death inthe Desert. 


Wovu.p I—tTHEN Gop! 
Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate 
gift, 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? 
Here the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the Creator—the end, 
what Began? 
... Oh, speak through me now! 
Would J suffer for him that I love? So wouldst 
Thou—so wilt Thou!” 
—Saul (XVII., XVIITI.). 
THE SUPREME ‘TRUST: 
““God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 
—Pippa Passes (I.). 
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Fireside Industries in Berea. 


BY ANNA ERNBERG.* 


The greatest of the primitive arts, and the 
one most persistent, is that connected with 
clothing and decorations made from animal 
and vegetable fibres by spinning, dyeing, 
and weaving. ‘There are many chapters in 
this history of woman’s work, from the 
mummy cloth of Egypt, well preserved after 
these many centuries, to the kindred fabrics 
of Mexico and the deft skin garments of the 
Eskimo. 
story; and the keeping of flocks was a 
business worthy of the ancestors of David 
and Solomon. China is the home of silk. 

Spinning with the classic distaff is still 
common in Italy. The word ‘“‘spinster”’ 
has come to have a technical meaning among 
all Saxon people, who recognize it as desig- 
nating the woman still unmarried. All this 
may show how intimately these industries 
have been interwoven with all our civili- 
zation. 

Sweden has always been a special home of 
fireside industries. The peasant’s home in 


Sweden in the olden time was outwardly | 


not unlike the mountain house of logs, 
but within at any festival it became gay 
with the colors of bright hangings. These 
hangings bore woven or embroidered fig- 
ures,—ships, animals, heroes, mottoes. All 
the traditions of the people are such as to 
encourage these household crafts. The maid- 
ens of the ancient sagas are always pictured 
as engaged in weaving, spinning, or the like. 
When the timbered grave of the Danish 
Queen Tyra Danabode, who died about 
the year A.D. 750, was opened, remains of 
a woolen cloth were found that covered the 
inner oak panels of the tomb. In the hero 
rhymes of the Edda, in the song about 
Gudrun, it is related that in the hangings 
were woven the warlike games of the heroes, 
the likenesses of the king’s men, ships, 
far-off halls, swans, and other creatures. 
The taste for hangings was everywhere 
retained during the Middle Ages, disappear- 
ing in the seventeenth century from the 
homes of the higher classes, but continuing 
in the cottages of peasants very much later. 
It is interesting and amusing to study the 
examples of these olden times preserved in 
the museums, ‘The sphere in which their 
imagination moved was very extensive. 
They used both worldly and Scriptural 
subjects, allegories, and historical episodes. 
In these times the daughter in a Swedish 
home was expected to make a certain num- 
ber of hangings and to have woven a certain 
amount of linen before marriage. It was by 
the number of these works and the labor ex- 
pended in such artistic effort that she was 
judged to possess qualities which would make 
her an industrious and capable housewife. 
Most assuredly we have to thank this 
custom for a great deal of woven and sewn 
handiwork which nowadays is so highly 
prized by collectors and lovers of art, and 
which is referred to with grateful reverence 
by those that now labor to bring about a 
revival of the ancient Swedish home sloyd. 


*Mrs. Ernberg is a native of Sweden, the original home 
of most textile craft, and a country which has had a great 
revival of these occupations. She has taught and wrought 
in New York City, and some of the finest modern tapestries 
in America are from her loom. She is now superintendent 
of fireside industries at Berea College, where orders are taken 
for rugs, blue and white coverlids, and handwork of vari- 
ous kinds. 


Hemp, flax, cotton, each has its | 
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But a new time came when factories with 
power looms could produce everything needed 
for home and dress so much cheaper, and it 
became so easy to get what was needed, that 
few were willing to give the time and labor 
for this home manufacture. At first they 
did not realize what was being missed in 
the home in artistic appearance and artistic 
endeavor, though they did discover very soon 
how much less durable the machine-woven 
fabrics were. ‘There was a long period in 
which spinning wheels were put up in the 
attic, and generations grew up with the 
idea that it was a shame to wear things that 
were home-made. 

But happily, just in time, we felt in Sweden 
the Ruskin-Morris movement. ‘These great 
artists who did so much to make home art 
culture so important a factor in modern art 
found a grateful response in Sweden. The 
peasant art had not entirely died out, and, 
when newly awakened interest appeared, 
there was a revival. This new movement 
came from men and women of the highest 
classes. Some of these went among the 
peasants collecting the shreds of what was 
left of their old art and opened the way 
to a restoration of these earlier crafts. One 
or two decades later and this movement 
would have been too late. 

Some of the artists prominent in this 
movement have told me what a pleasure it 
was to go, staff in hand and knapsack on 
back, from cottage to cottage, seeking out 
these ancient products of the distaff and 
the loom. There was much astonishment 
that gentlemen from the universities could 
devote themselves to anything so ‘‘common”’ 
as the encouragement of this old-fashioned 
industry. 

It was about 1870 that this movement 
began. ‘Twenty years later, when I had com- 
pleted my school work, I was caught in the 
spirit, then very strong, and I am still 
intent on giving what strength, talent, and 
ability the Lord has given me for a cause 
so dear to me; and, if I can be a little help 
to some working sister, I shall be happy. 
I have seen in my own land what a blessing 
the awakened interest in home industries 
has been for rich and poor; how the de- 
mand for it was created by developing the 
taste for artistic surroundings, and how 
those that needed to earn their living were 
taught to produce things that would meet 
the taste of those who wanted to buy them. 
I could tell you hundreds of stories about 
women who have been able to make a living 
for their families with the hand weaving. 

In the mountains of Kentucky a revival 
like that in my old Sweden surely ought to 
occur. I have seen enough to assure me that 
the conditions are all present for such a re- 
vival here. Already great progress has 
been made, and there are fine examples to 
show of both ancient and modern handi- 
craft from women’s fingers in these moun- 
tains. 

I would like to see the weaver to-day 
make a fabric as good as her mother and 
grandmother made. By the instructions 
going out from a centre like Berea I am sure 
that we can establish a standard of values, 
so that there can be reliable prices and orders 
can be filled with some promptness and 
assurance of satisfaction. 

And I am sure the mountain homes have 
been waiting for some such an opportunity 
as this. There are the long shut-in days 
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and nights of the winter when people ought 
not to be sitting. with folded hands. An 
artistic product going forward in the family 
loom will be an educating and uplifting in- 
fluence to the household. And how much 
will it mean for the mother of a family to 
have a resource of her very own for securing 
the money she so much desires for home 
comforts or the education of her children. 

A movement like this promises much for 
many people. It will add to the pleasure 
of the rich and to the comforts of the poor: 
it is good, wholesome, artistic character 
building. It rests on solid principle and an 
esthetic basis. It is a cause to which I 
am proud to devote my strength and life. 
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Literature. 


Tue Historicity oF Jesus. By Shirley 
Jackson Case. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50 net.—Has modern 
criticism in rejecting the older, traditional 
view of Jesus, started a sceptical movement 
that now threatens to remove all ground 
for belief in the historicity of Jesus, and so 
to destroy the critical reconstruction itself? 
Is the “Jesus”’ of “ Liberalism”’ an historical 
figure? These are the questions discussed 
in this important book. The problem is 
not an arbitrary one. Criticism having re- 
moved from the New Testament representa- 
tion of Jesus many features hitherto sup- 
posed to be historical, it is not unnatural 
that his very existence should now be called 
in question. So we have to deal with the 
contention of a number of radical critics 
which reduces Jesus to a myth. Such, 
among many, are W. B. Smith in America; 
Mead, Whittaker, and J. M. Robertson in 
England; and, of course, many in Germany. 
Two chapters are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the negative argument of this de- 
structive criticism: first, its treatment of 
the traditional evidence, and then its pro- 
posed explanation of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, the decision in each case being de- 
cidedly adverse to radicalism. The chapter 
on the “Pragmatic Phases of Primitive 
Tradition’? is one of the most interesting 
in the book, and goes to show, contrary to 
the opinion often advanced, that a full 
recognition of the “‘interests’” of primitive 
Christianity strongly favors the belief in 
the historic reality of Jesus, and makes it 
plain that the earliest Christians had a 
distinct recollection of an earthly individual 
with whom they had associated. The study 
of the Pauline evidence, the gospel evidence, 
and the extra-Biblical evidence that follows, 
leads to the conclusion that primitive Chris- 
tology shows, behind its faith in the heavenly 
Christ, the personal memory of the Jesus of 
real life, as the fountain from which the 
peculiarly forceful type of the new com- 
munity’s vitality takes its start. In the 
concluding chapters the. author expounds 
the view that Jesus was the historical founder 
of Christianity, not because of a Messianic 
self-consciousness, but because of his personal 
spiritual experience of God as a Divine 
Father, communion with whom meant a 
full, salvation, and inspired men to live the 
life of self-sacrificing service. Finally, the 
significance of Jesus for the modern world 
is set forth. Prof. Case has given us, in this 
book, a thoroughly scholarly treatment of 
a problem which is evidently in certain 
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circles a very live one. One of the most 
brilliant leaders of liberal Congregationalism 
has called it “‘the crisis of the Christian 
religion in the twentieth century.” If that 
is the case, surely the Christian religion is 
in a bad way. It is difficult to see how any- 
thing of much value for the spiritual welfare 
of men can depend upon the acceptance or 
the destruction of the guesses concerning 
matters of ancient history made by subtle 
theorizers. The four Gospels suggest to us 
an ideal character and life. Amid much fable 
and speculation this ideal shines clearly. 
It is, no doubt, important to try to get the 
best possible understanding of the historical 
environment of this ideal. But the most 
vital matter of all is what are we going to 
do about the vision and the ideal presented 
to us? That does not depend to any great 
extent upon the degree of exactness and 
completeness with which we can construct 
the history of the beginnings of Christianity: 
it is a matter of individual choice, decision, 
and endeavor. The ‘“‘crisis’” of spiritual 
religion is not some theory, opinion, or even 
knowledge touching history; it is an affair 
of personal life, just as it was with Jesus. 
Those who have found in the ‘“‘Jesus’’ of 
the Gospels a friend and helper in the life of 
the spirit will agree with Prof. Case in his 
conclusion that Jesus really lived, and that 
his personal, spiritual experience of the life 
of trust in God and friendliness toward 
men—in a word, his own religious individ- 
uality—was the most significant thing 
about him. The impression and the memory 
of that personality were vastly more power- 
ful after his death than has generally been 
supposed, and was the vitalizing centre 
of the expectations and speculations that 
gathered about it. 


LIncoLN AND ANN RUTLEDGE. By Den- 
ton J. Snider. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 
Company.—In sixteen books, or cantos, Mr. 
Snider here tells the story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s love for Ann Rutledge of New 
Salem, Ill., and it must be said that half 
that number would have amply sufficed for 
the narrative. The metre chosen is the 
hexameter, a measure whose peculiar danger 
is its constant tendency to diffuseness. 
His poem opens musically enough, and 
there are many fine lines discoverable 
throughout the work; but a sense of propor- 
tion is lacking, and the author’s passion for 
detail, relevant or otherwise, frequently 
renders him prosaic when the intent is to 
be impressive. In the constantly increasing 
library of Lincoln literature Mr Snider’s 
poem deserves a place, but its frequent 
lapses into tiresome commonplace and its 
needless length deprive it of the force it 
might otherwise have had, and render that 
place one of minor importance. 


BRAN POWER FOR BUSINESS MEN. By 
Annie Payson Call. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 75 cents net.—Miss Call is per- 
fectly convincing in her statements that 
brain power is strengthened when strain and 
worry are dropped, and that mental habits 
either reinforce or interfere with one’s real 
aims. She has preached the gospel of re- 
laxation consistently and long, and she has 
undoubtedly helped many to an understand- 
ing of themselves and to the determination 


_ to husband their physical and mental re- 
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sources in accordance with her suggestions. 
She is on the right side. 


BEYOND War. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 net.— 
This is a presentation of the biological 
argument for peace, tracing man’s char- 
acteristics and course towards an evolu- 
tionary goal of which war is inconceivably 
apart. War is an anachronism. Far from 
encouraging bravery, it robs the race of it, 
for it preserves the coward to breed his 
kind. Its evolutionary disadvantage to the 
species, without touching on its economic 
and moral aspects, are, in the present high 
and critical stage of man’s development, 
so great that the biologist can hardly con- 
demn too severely the hesitation to abolish 
this dangerous stupidity. 


THE SoctaList ARGUMENT. 
C. Hitchcock. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $1.—Mr. Hitchcock is a successful 
merchant in Ware, Mass.; but he has no 
admiration for the economic conditions 
under which, through a life of toil, he has 
prospered. He has written an admirably 
clear and good-tempered popular exposition 
of socialism, plain and comprehensive. Itisa 
good book for any who, not having the time 
for more elaborate works, desire to know 
something about the substance of socialism. 


By Charles 


HER Worp or Honor. By Edith Mac- 
Vane. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 
net.—French Lili tells her story of running 
away from her English aunt, the Duchess, 
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DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 
By JOHN DUMONT REID 


A free church, that is, a church whose mem- 
bers are not bound by the letter of a stated 
creed is not a church that lays no foundation 
in faith. The absence of the creed does not 
mean the wiping out of all beliefs. The free 
church simply does not assume the function of 
prescribing beliefs. The man who does the 
believing is the only rightful authority for what 
he believes. Attempt to deprive him of this 
natural prerogative at your peril—and at his 
peril, too. To call him in question concerning 
it is to attack him in the very citadel of his 
being. Democracy assumes that men are 
capable of self-government. It is as true in the 
religious sense as it is in the political sense. It 
has been pertinently said that the cure for de- 
mocracy is more democracy. The man of good 
will and good sense may be trusted without 
being bound by a creed. And the greater our 
confidence in the good will and good sense of 
mankind, the more shall we find this confidence 
justified. The free church symbolizes not the 
destruction of faith, but the freedom of faith. 
And in this freedom is achieved the greater 
faith that appears in the widening of the 
boundaries of thought and life, in the deepen- 
ing and enriching of life’s meaning, and in the 
pursuit of all noble ideals. 
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of her engagement to a young man she had 
never seen, of the complications that ensued 
and the romantic outcome, all with enter- 
taining frankness and youthful animation. 
Miss MacVane writes as if she enjoyed it, 
taking her story less seriously here perhaps 
than in the novel preceding this, but with 
equal command of theme and characters. 


Magazines. 


The Fourth of July spirit runs through all 
the. pages of the July St. Nicholas, with 
Charles B. Brewer’s story of our battleships 
at target practice; an interesting account of 
the Gen. Knox headquarter’s house, ‘‘A Relic 
of the Revolution”; a story of “President 
Washington and Flying,’ by Marion Flor- 
ence Lansing; and many jolly Fourth of 
July jingles and pictures. Every boy will 
want to read the second chapters of C. H. 
Claudy’s stirring ‘“‘Playing the Game,’’ and 
there is rich measure of short stories besides 
the new chapters of the “‘to-be-continued”’ 
features. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.’’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H, Badger, in the Unitariane— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Practicing. 


I just pretend my fingers walk 
Down pretty, polished stairs, 

To a black hole so cold and deep, 
Quite full of angry bears. 


And then ‘way up to where it’s light 
My frightened fingers run, 
And very soon it’s 12 o’clock, 
The horrid scales are done, 
—Helen Hay Whitney, in the Continent. 


Three Stories About Tom. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


A lady came to see Tom’s mother one day, 
and that lady gave to Tom a pincushion. 
Well, that was the jolliest pincushion that 
you ever saw! It was about as big as a rose, 
and it had little roses on its silk cover—little 
bits of roses, pink, and little bits of green 
leaves—and red silk stitches, trimming, to 
make that pincushion pretty. 

And that pincushion had in it red pins and 
blue pins and green pins and purple pins,— 
pins of every color in the world, you would 
think. Tom often put that pincushion in 
the sunshine, to see how pretty those colors 
looked in that bright light. 

There were light blue pins and dark blue 
ones. Light pink ones were almost the pret- 
tiest of all; but the yellow glass ones were 
very pretty, too, and the violet-colored pins! 
Tom kept pulling them out by their heads, 
and pushing them back again. It was fun 
to do that with his fingers. He was very 
careful not to lose any one at all. He liked 
to keep every one of those shining pins with 
the pretty colors all pushed into that rosy 
pincushion. 


It seemed as if Tom never had so much 
fun anywhere as he did in his bath—it did 
seem so, 

He had it in the big bathtub—the big one 
that big people used! 

His mother had everything ready, you see. 

When Tom woke up from his nap, and his 
mother lifted him, and he put his arms around 
her neck, and she carried him to the bath- 
room, she would say, ‘‘I’m going to give you 
a bath.” Then she would hug him and they 
would laugh. They knew that they should 
have a good time. 

Yes, there was everything ready in the 
bath-room—all the water, all the towels, two 
face-cloths, and the soap—two kinds!—the 
white one that floats like a boat, and the 
little smooth one that doesn’t float like a 
boat; but it gets lost and you have to look 
for it, and it smells ever so nice—sweet! 

Tom did have the nicest time in there— 
with those two soaps and all! He did bathe 


himself a good deal—he had one face-cloth, | 


and his mother had one. And with the big 
brush—his father’s big brush! and with those 
soaps! and lots of water splashing! 

‘Then he pulled the chain himself and let 
the water go out: it made a funny noise, a 
very funny noise, down in the pipes, running 
out. ‘Tom listened. 

And then his mother wrapped him up and 
took him out into her lap. And then he 
laughed when she made his toes dry. How 
he laughed! and he said, ‘‘Do that, some 
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more with Tom’s toes’: so she did. And 
they both laughed some more. 

So, then, pretty soon, he was all dry; and 
his mother hugged him up close a little while; 
and then he was dressed in a clean suit, and 
he had his hair brushed, and he had a clean 
handkerchief in his pocket. 


Tom liked very much to hook things or to 
button things! 

Sometimes his mother turned back her 
sleeves down by her hands. ‘Then, when 
she put her sleeves down again, Tom said, 
“‘T hook them, I hook them!’’ and he made 
those little hooks go nicely into the right 
loops, just as smooth as anything. First he 
hooked two places on one sleeve, and them 
two places on the other. 

On some of his mother’s sleeves she had 
round buttons, white ones; and there were 
white loops to go over the buttons and fasten 
her sleeves together. Tom liked those 
buttons; and he would put the loops-over 
them even if he did have to try ever so hard. 
He did it all himself. He said, ‘‘I can do it 
all myself.” 

But buttoning is hard sometimes, very 
hard indeed. Tom could not button his 
shoes. He tried, but he could not: his fin- 
gers were too small. 

His mother said, ‘‘Never mind, when 
you get a little bigger, you can.’’ And Tom 
said, ‘‘When I get a little bigger, I can, all 
myself.” 


{In the “House of Childhood” schools, recently become 
famous, hooking and buttoning are treated as important 
educational exercises for very young children.] 


The Baby’s Nurse. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Hillier, as he carefully 
dug round my pansy bed, ‘‘oh, yes’m, I’ve 
seen elephants in India many+a time. I 
was stationed at one point, with the English 
army, you know, where I saw one who used 
to take care of the children.” 

“Take care of the children! 
he? What do you mean?” 

“Well, he did, ma’am. It was wonderful 
what that elephant knew. ‘The first time I 
made his acquaintance he gave me a blow 
that I had reason to remember. I was on 
duty in the yard; and the colonel’s little 
child was playing about, and she kept run- 
ning too near, I thought, to the elephant’s 
feet. I was afraid he would put his great, 
clumsy foot on her by mistake, so I made 
up my mind to carry her to a safer place. 
I stooped to pick her up, and the next thing 
I knew I had had a knock which sent me 
flat on the ground. That elephant had hit 
me with his trunk. One of the servants 
came along just then and helped me up; 
and, when I told him about it, said he: ‘I 
wonder the old fellow didn’t kill you. It 
isn’t safe for anybody to interfere with that 
baby when he has it in charge. I’d have 
you to know that he’s that baby’s nurse.’ 

“Well, I thought he was just saying it 
for sport; but, sure enough, after a while 
the nurse came out with the child fast asleep 
in her arms; and what did she do but lay 
it in the elephant’s trunk as though it had 
been a cradle! And that great fellow stood 
there for more than an hour, watching that 
baby, and rocking it gently now and then! 

“He was real good to the other children, 
too. It used to be his business to take the 
family out riding. The colonel’s lady 
would come out and mount to her cushioned 
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seat on his back. Then, one by one, the 
three children would be given to the elephant; 
and he would hand them up to the mother, 
nicer than any nurse or servant could, you 
know, because he could reach and knew 
how to do it. Oh, an elephant is an uncom- 
mon handy nurse when he is trained to the 
business; and faithful, I tell you. You can 
trust him every time.’’—Pansy. 


Trees that Came in a Pocket. 


The orchard was so lovely in its dress of 
pink, with tiny bits of green showing here 
and there, that Daisy, walking with grand- 
mother between the rows and rows of great, 
spreading trees, felt as if she had stepped 
into fairyland. 

“And to think,’ exclaimed grandmother, 
stopping to look about her, “that I once 
carried this whole orchard in my pocket all 
the way from the State of Ohio!” 

“Why, gran’ma!”’ cried Daisy, in a shocked 
voice, ‘‘you couldn’t get the very littlest tree 
in your biggest pocket.” 

And she looked up at her grandmother in 
much perplexity. 

But grandmother, seeing the shocked look 
on Daisy’s little face, only smiled and said: 
“The way it happened, Daisy, was this. I 
had just married your grandfather back in 
Ohio, and he brought me out here to Illinois 
to live. The country was then a wilderness, 
and there was not a sign of a house within 
three miles of where we built our cabin. 

“T brought from Ohio everything I could 
think of that I knew we should need. Now, 
at my father’s home we had a fine, large or- 
chard, and I had saved seeds out of all the 
different kinds of apples that grew in it. 
When we started on our trip, I tied them all 
in a little bag that I tucked in my pocket. 
Then, after I got to my new home and the 
ground was cleared, I planted my seeds, 
and, when they sprouted, I tended the little 
trees almost as if they had been so many 
babies. 

“T kept the weeds down, stirred the earth 
at the roots of the trees, and carried water 
from the creek when they grew dry and 
thirsty. You have no idea how delighted I 
was to see them grow. 

“But how long do you suppose I had to 
wait, dear, before I picked the first apple off 
those trees?”’ 

“T ’spect it was a month,” guessed Daisy, 
her eyes very wide and bright with interest 
in this true story. 

Grandmother laughed. 

“No, not a month, but seven whole years 
I waited for that first apple. It was a big 
yellow bellflower, so ripe and juicy that it 
was worth waiting seven years for. 

“Well, your grandfather had a piece and I 
another, and the rest I divided between your 
father and your Uncle Dave. My babies 
grew faster than my apples did.” 

“Oh, gran’ma,” laughed Daisy, “‘I wish 
you’d saved a piece for me!” 

“T know another more beautiful story,” 
mused grandmother, “about the orchard 
that my orchard grew out of. 

“There was once a strange man who came 
to Ohio when it. was still a wilderness. 
People called him ‘Johnny Appleseed,’ be- 
cause he carried apple seeds with him; and 
wherever he went, up and down the land, he 
would select some favored spot near a stream 
of water where the grass grew abundantly, — 
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and there he would plant some of his precious 
apple seeds. 

“Tn the course of time these seeds grew 
into big apple-bearing orchards; and many 
a man of those days who drove into Ohio, 
with his family and all his household goods 
tucked away in a big canvas-covered wagon, 
selected the spot of land on which he built 
his home just because he found there one of 
these orchards that Johnny Appleseed had 
planted for the good of mankind. 

“Some folks thought Johnny was crazy be- 
cause year after year he did nothing but 
tramp up and down and everywhere along 
the pleasant streams of the new wild Ohio 
carrying that pack of seeds. But I never 
think of Johnny but I bless the old man’s 
kind heart for this orchard that you see,— 
the orchard that I carried in my pocket from 
Ohio and which came from that older orchard 
sprung from the seeds of Johnny Appleseed’s 
planting. 

“And so you see, Daisy, darling,’’—and 
grandmother’s voice grew very tender as she 
stood looking up among the bursting pink 
bloom,—‘‘how strong and fine and beautiful 
a thing may grow out of a tiny, tiny seed. 
We are all of us sowing seeds in one way and 
another. The words we speak, the deeds 
we do for one another, are all little seed specks 
that we sow in the world about us. And it is 
very possible for them to grow into things 
quite as big and beautiful and useful to men 
as any that ever came out of Johnny’s pack.” 

“Oh, gran’ma,”’ cried Daisy in delight, 
“that’s just what the song says about 

“*Tittle deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love.’”’ 


She clapped her hands joyously, “I’m just 
going to fill all my pockets full of seeds and 
sow them wherever I see a spot; then maybe 
T’ll grow an orchard ’most as splendid as 
Johnny’s.”—Della Dimmiitt, in the Continent. 


The Street of Grown-up Children. 


“And there was Herbert and Paul and 
Imogene and Elizabeth and Mrs. Carter’s 
baby and the Murphy twins around the cor- 
ner.” Esther enumerated them sadly. ‘‘ And 
here there isn’t a single solitary child but me 
on this whole street... There is just a lady 
that sits in a hammock in her back yard all 
the while, and a queer old man not so awfully 
much bigger than I am; and that’s all the 
neighbors we have, ’cause the other two 
houses on the block are empty. I wish we 
lived back on Congress Street,’ she ended, 
so forlornly that Mother put down her work 
to comfort her. 

“Vou'll have to do the way I did when I 
was a little girl and lived on a farm with no 
playmates,” laughed Mother. “I made be- 
lieve that there was a little boy named Jim 
who lived in the radish bed. Whenever any- 
thing happened, I had to go and tell Jim, and, 
when we moved away from the farm, when 
Mother was ready to step into the carriage, 
after all the things had been sent on ahead, 
they could not find me. Where do you sup- 
pose I was? I was out by the radish bed, say- 
ing good-bye to Jim!” 

Esther laughed a little. “But I’m too big 
to play ‘make believe,’”’ she objected, ‘‘and, 
anyway, we haven’t any radish bed.”’ 

“Make one, then,” suggested her mother. 
“J will give you a package of radish seed and 
you run out in the back yard and plant them. 
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Wouldn’t Father be surprised to come home 
and find a garden all started!” 

Mother looked out of the window a little 
later and gave a sigh of relief as she watched 
Esther busily stirring up the fresh earth. 
The new home was farther out in the country 
than the old one had been, and she had 
hoped Esther would be happy in having more 
room to play out of doors. When she looked 
out again, after a few more moments, she 
noticed that Esther had left her work and 
had wandered over into the next yard, where 
the lady was lying in the hammock. 

About an hour later Esther rushed into 
the room where her mother was sewing. 

“T’m so glad we moved here,”’ she cried, 
sitting down in her little chair beside her 
mother and rocking very fast. ‘‘ Just suppose 
we never had moved here and I had never 
met the little girl lady!’’ 

“She’s kind of sick,’ Esther went on, 
“not really truly sick, but she has to stay out 
in the hammock all the time, and what do 
you think! You know how Elizabeth and I 
liked to dress up in your old skirts and play 
we were ladies? Well, the sick lady lies there 
and plays she is a little girl. She has made 
a doll house,—the dearest little thing, Mother! 
She made it out of a candy box, and she 
painted it with her water colors, and it has 
little ruffly curtains up at the windows. Oh, 
yes, and she said she was so glad when she 
saw me out in the back yard because she 
had wished and wished for a really little girl 
to come and help her play.” 

Esther stopped long enough to catch her 
breath. ‘‘And that is not all, Mother,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘This must be the street of 
grown-up children! Do you remember that 
funny little man with white hair who lives 
in the house on the corner? Well, he’s the 
most wonderful person in the whole world 
except Santa Claus himself. What do you 
suppose his whole house is filled with? Guess, 
please, Mother dear.” 

“T’m sure I never could guess,’’ answered 
her mother. ‘‘ You will just have to tell me.” 

“Well,” Esther’s voice was very impres- 
sive, ‘‘it’s full of dolls, all kinds of dolls, the 
sick lady says, that he has brought from all 
the foreign countries where he has travelled. 
She says it is just as good as studying geog- 
raphy to look at his dolls, and I should think 
it would be lots more fun. He has all kinds 
of American dolls, too, and she says the one 
he likes the best is a funny little old one made 
of corn husks that his sister used to play 
with when she was a little girl. Aren’t you 
glad, now, that we moved here?” 

“T am glad you like it better,” laughed 
Mother. ‘I hardly think you will need Jim 
and the radish bed.” 

“T guess not,” Esther answered gayly. “I 
have to go and find my penny dolls now. I 
promised the little girl lady that I would 
bring them out so she could see if her doll 
house was the right size.’—Annie Louise 
Berray, in the Congregationalist. 


’ 


An Observing Puppy. 


A rector writes from Honiton, England, to 
record an instance of a very high order of 
intelligence in an animal, of a power of 
reasoning. 

“TJ have a bull-pup aged ten months and 
a bull-dog four years old, both of which live 
in the house and are great pets. A short 
time ago my wife was ill; and, though the 
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older dog, owing to his quiet and sedate 
way, was allowed to enter her room, the 
puppy was never admitted. The nurse 
could always tell which dog was at the door, 
because the older dog gave one single and 
gentle scratch, and then remained quiet, 
while the puppy scratched violently and 
frequently, and whined. The puppy ap- 
parently could not understand why she was 
not admitted, and felt her exclusion sorely. 
One day she scratched furiously, as usual. 
No notice was taken. Presently she was 
heard going ‘flop, flop,’ downstairs. In a few 
minutes the single gentle scratch of the old 
dog was heard, the door was opened, and 
there were both dogs. 

“ Strange to say, from that time the puppy 
so imitated the scratch of the other dog that 
it was impossible to tell which was at the 
door. Undoubtedly, the puppy went and 
asked the old dog to show her how he gained 
admission. How else can one explain the 
1actr 2 


A Royal Playfellow. 


King William III. was one day engaged 
deeply in matters of state. There was a 
knock at the door. , 

‘‘Who is there?”’ said the king. 

“My Lord Buck,” was the reply, coming 
from a childish voice. 

‘“What does he want?”’ said: the king as he 
went and opened the door. 

“The king for my horse to draw my car- 
riage.” 

His secretary, who perhaps had never seen 
a smile on the royal face, looked on with 
wonder; but, to his astonishment, the king 
laid down his pen and parchment, and laid 
aside the cares of state. A smile spread over 
his features. He took hold of the string and 
trotted up and down with the carriage, to 
the complete satisfaction of my Lord Buck, 
Perhaps none but a child could have aroused 
so completely the sympathies of the king.— 
Presbyterian. 


Cambodian Children. 


Cambodian children are docile, obedient, 
quiet in their sports, and very respectful to 
their parents. They are never seen pre- 
senting anything to their father with one 
hand, negligently or hurriedly; but well- 
brought-up children, observing well the old 
customs, offer the object requested with 
both hands, gracefully bowing. They do 
not eat with their father unless he invites 
them, but with their mother and her women, 
in whose charge they are. They do not sit 
with their father or on the same level, be- 
cause it is proper for children to be always 
placed below their father. They have like- 
wise a great respect for their mother; but 
it is more intimate than that for their father, 
who is also master of the house, and is des- 
ignated by a word that means master and 
prince—A. Leclére, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The children had written compositions on 
the giraffe. They were reading them aloud 
to the class. At length the time came for 
little Willie to read his. It was as follows: 
“The giraffe is a dumb animal, and cannot 
express itself by any sound, because its neck 
is so long that its voice gets tired on its way 
toits mouth.” 
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Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


DARJEELING. 


It was a sharp transition from the heats 
of Calcutta to the stinging cold of Darjeeling. 
The railroad ride carried us over the sunny 
plains of Bengal to the Ganges. The sacred 
river, as we made the diagonal crossing of 
thirteen miles, glittered under a soft lunar 
light. The rising moon touched its turbid 
waters with its mellow rays, and they ripened 
into a silvery glow. ‘The Ganges crossed, 
we took sleepers for the night. Surely, they 
might be more comfortable; but travel com- 
fort is hardly to be found in India. All 
night we slept, or tried to sleep, on the hard 
bunks; and the next morning were trans- 
ferred to the wonderfully constructed moun- 
tain railway, which carried us 7,000 feet up 
and up, from the Gangetic valley to Ghoom 
and Darjeeling. The narrow-gauge railway 
is really a part of the military defence of 
India. Over it English troops are trans- 
ported, military cantonments and hospital 
stations are established at several places. 
The cool mountain air produces a healing 
reaction from the malarious lowlands. 

Darjeeling is to the province of Bengal 
what Simla is to the British Indian govern- 
ment,—a summer sanatorium, an escape 
from blistering heats and fever-tainted air. 
The approach to it was most interesting. 
We dipped into basins crouched between 
giant mountains, clipped up steep trails, 
sank into seas of fogs and clouds, only to 
emerge in a few minutes into the flare of 
the Indian sun. Loops and reverses saved 
us from the yawning chasms and gave the 
engine a purchase with which to attempt 
some new aérial climb. ‘Tropical vegeta- 
tion was succeeded by hardy forest growths. 
Tea plantations were spread about on the 
sides of the hills, even to an altitude of 5,000 
feet above sea-level. Butterflies, with beau- 
tifully tessellated wings, fluttered in the 
air. The breath of the winds shifted great 
masses of fog from one valley to another. 
We chopped across the military road time 
and time again. We scudded through wild 
villages of mountaineers, looked down upon 
the tin roofs of their squalid cottages. Buddh- 
istic shrines appeared on the roadside. 
Puffing, rising, sinking, twisting, curving, 
the spunky engines at the end of five hours 
fetched us to Ghoom, the highest point on 
the route, from which we descended 600 feet 
to Darjeeling. . 

Here low-browed Thibetan or Bhutan 
women seized our luggage and carried it on 
their backs up the steep hillside to the hotel. 
The eager and nipping air of the Himalayas 
chilled us. In our rooms in the hotel the 
open fires were welcome. Around us was 
spread a wondrous panorama of surpassing 
beauty. We seemed to be in a strange world. 
There were some indicia of English occu- 
pancy,—a few churches, a convent, hospitals, 
military barracks, some villas, an occasional 
English shop, several school-houses. Yet 
over all rested the Asian shadow. Strange 
races of men and women, clothed in even 
stranger garb, make up most of the popula- 
tion. The dusky women and girls were lit- 
erally loaded with tawdry jewelry. Ears, 
nose, mouth, hands, feet, ankles, and neck,— 
all were trussed with rings, chains, bangles, 
and almost every contrivance of the jeweller’s 
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art. The names of the races are unfamiliar 
to Americans. ‘They are from Thibet, Pun- 
jab, Sikkim, Nepaul, Bhutan, Assam, and 
Kashmir. The women are nearly as mus- 
cular as the men. ‘They work on the roads, 
carry baskets of stone and coal on their 
backs. Even little girls of six to eight years 
may be seen pulverizing stone with hammer 
and chisel. Hard, indeed, is the lot of the 
women of these rude tribes. Smoking is uni- 
versal. Household and personal cleanliness 
seem unknown. All the tribes are polyga- 
mous, some polyandrous. Most are Buddh- 
ists. They walk the roads, waving prayer- 
wheels, droning incessantly the words, 
“‘Om—mani—padmi—om,”’ the Buddhistic 
invocation, ‘‘Hail, thou Prince of the Lotus 
and Jewel.’’ The Dalai Lama of Thibet was 
in Darjeeling when we were there. As he is 
the reincarnation of Buddha, he is held in spe- 
cial reverence by Buddhists. We visited the 
shabby house where he lived, but he was-not 
to be seen, A crowd of pilgrims from Thibet 
filled the courtyard, many of them lamas, or 
priests, most of them filthy in garb, sodden 
in look. Since the Dalai Lama was expelled 
from Lhassa by the Chinese authorities, he 
has made his home in British India, hoping 
to be restored to his imperial position. He 
is certainly the incarnation of the grossest 
superstitions. A common sight is that of 
Buddhist prayers hung on clothes-lines and 
trees. 

Thibet is a vast unknown plateau, lying 
to the north of the Himalayan range. Its 
boundaries are scarcely delimitated. Nomi- 
nally under the suzerainty of China, it is 
really in a state of anarchy. No people 
could be more superstitious than the Thib- 
etans. ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ as presented 
in Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, shines 
with darkened beams in this remote region. 
A Thibetan temple on Observatory Hill in 
Darjeeling consists of a brick altar, where 
incense is burned from morning until night, 
surrounded by poles, spears, scythes, and 
rude posts, connected by cords on which 
printed prayers flutter in the breeze. Primi- 
tive, indeed, is Thibetan worship. Yet in 
the Calcutta museum we saw specimens of 
Thibetan hand-weaving and metal work of 
rare beauty. It is difficult to associate such 
delicate art with the greasy hillsmen. It 
shows that at the root of their national char- 
acter there is a latent idealism; a sense of 
wild beauty, caught from their noble environ- 
ment of mountain and valley, which may yet 
be developed into higher forms. 

India is full of what Emerson calls “‘tu- 
multuous privacy.” All Asiatics are sly 
and secretive. No Westerner ever yet in- 
terpreted the inner life of an Oriental. 
Writers may compose books under such 
high-sounding titles as ‘‘The Soul of the 
East,” but that soul has never been dis- 
closed. With all his secretiveness the Ori- 
ental reveals more of his outer life than any 
Occidental. His home is a mere refuge from 
the weather. He cooks, eats, works, often 
sleeps, in the open air. Much of his life is 
communal. Families live in compounds. 
Often a dozen will be found under one tiny 
roof. All toil is so primitive that the labor- 
er’s shop and home are identical. 

The Oriental life is opened in its sharpest 
outlook in its bazaars, or public markets. 
Sunday is the market-day in Darjeeling. 
We had become familiar with the foaming 
bazaars of some of the great Oriental cities, 
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with their bubble of life, their bedlam of 
noises, their squalor, grime, chatter, pestifer- 
ous higgling, and strange street sights. But 
the Darjeeling bazaar, although small, was 
in its way one of the most interesting of all. 
It was a human caravan, a menagerie of 
unkempt hillsmen. At early morning, men, 
women, and children began to appear, com- 
ing from the lonely hamlets in the hills, bring- 
ing their goods, cloths, vegetable produce, 
trumpery of all kinds, on their backs or those 
of asses. ‘They took possession of the public 
square, spread mats on the ground, squatted 
on them or on the cold soil, and paraded 
their goods. Almost all were smoking. 
What a study their faces presented. Here 
were the stalwart Mohammedan Kashmir 
men, with their shawls and rugs; tall Sikhs 
from the Punjab, a hardy race whom the 
English utilize as policemen and soldiers; 
Gourkhas,” one..of the most loyal of the 
Indian tribes; Nepaulese, Sikkimese, Bhu- 
tans, Thibetans, a few Chinese. It seemed 
as if the earth had revolved backward,—as if 
the dial-plate of time had been reversed, and 
the caves and subterranean recesses had been 
emptied of troglodytes and brownies. 

The unhappy tourist was common prey. 
Women with blackened teeth, vermilioned 
faces, tricked with monstrous jewels, dan- 
gled prayer-wheels, turquoise boxes, and 
unimaginable trinkets before his eyes. Pre- 
posterous prices were demanded at first, then 
the scale descended to about one-third of 
the original,sum, Every man and woman 
was after a victim,—dogged the steps of the 
tourist, haunted him almost to the doors of 
the hotel. This higgling lasted until night- 
fall, when the caravan moved away like 
ghosts. Greedy, unscrupulous, lying,—a 
crowd of half-savages,—they emerged from 
the mountain fortresses and returned like the 
swaying fogs or the shadows that rested 
upon the overhanging hills. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 


The fatiguing tour to Darjeeling had for 
its magnet a sight of the Himalayas. The 
highest mountains of the world are within 
a distance varying from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty miles. Our ambition had been to 
set our eyes on Everest and Kinchinjinga 
and the other noble mountains upon whose 
heads everlasting snows are piled. But in 
the winter there are but few of clear days. 
We spent four days at Darjeeling in hopeful 
expectancy, but the veil of fog was persistent. 
We made the uncanny journey to Tiger Hill 
in sedan chairs, called ‘‘dandies,” arriving 
at three in the morning; but the fog grew 
denser and denser. It never is possible to 
see more than the shadowy outline of Ever- 
est, but even this was denied to us. At 
Tiger Hill all that we saw was clammy fog, 
dripping mist. Chilled to our marrow, we 
returned to our hotel. 

Yet there was one exultant experience. 
When we had drawled through three days 
and were abandoning hope, lo! in the west- 
ern skies there was a rift in the sea of fog, 
and Kinchinjinga disclosed to us for a few 
minutes the awful majesty of her snowy 
face. Ringed in the upper air, leaping above 
hill, cloud, fog, and mist, there it was, the 
second highest mountain of the world. As 
Cowper wrote of the ice palace, “It smiled, 
but its smile was cold.’’ A glittering mass 
of white, every facet, disc, spar, and pinnacle 
shone with snowy sparkle. No earth matter 
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tinged the fleecy whiteness. Its frosty crown 
towered so high into the vaulted sky that 
no rival was visible. Queenly Kinchinjinga 
was sole regnant of the airy spaces. We 
knew that, if mortal eye could penetrate to 
11,000 feet below the apex, it would find the 
giant mountain still invested with its white 
girdle. For this distance Kinchinjinga is 
in the zone of perpetual congelation, where 
one eternal winter reigns, where no vernal 
juices or summer heats can loosen the icy 
rigor, where rarefied air would hardly admit 
breath to the lungs. The mountain has all 
to herself. She tossed her frigid smile upon 
us for a few minutes, then drew her fogs 
about her cold face, and was seen no more. 
Grand beyond words, impressive to the in- 
nermost sense, stupefying to the imagination, 
was the wondrous vision. It was the one 
high moment of our Darjeeling tour. 


Love of Work. 


When President Faunce asked a Boston 
audience of 800 not long ago how many took 
pleasure in their work, only 50 held up hands. 
He professed surprise, but this may have 
been merely rhetorical. Academic halls are 
not nowadays so cloistered but that he must 
have noted how few men strike for a longer 
working day. A deal of hypocritical non- 
sense is written on the supposed duty of 
loving one’s work. Once on a time a tender- 
hearted young woman from the city, seeing 
the farm horses straining at the plough, 
anxiously asked the farmer if they liked it. 
“They don’t have to like it,’ he grimly 
answered as he set a new furrow, ‘‘they just 
have to do it.’”’ This defines perfectly the 
case of man with respect to much of the work 
that has to be done. Somebody has to do 
it, but to insist on its being done with pleas- 
ure reminds one of the Prussian king who 
used to drill his famous grenadiers with a big 
rattan, saying at every blow, “‘Love me, 
confound you, I want you to love me.” 
There is much work that nobody shows real 
affection for,—work that the men who 
preach love of work would loathe beyond 
measure if they had to do it. Luckily there 
are men to whom it is less repellent, who will 
do it, and do it honestly, for wages. But to 
ask them to like it into the bargain is too 
much, 

Roughly speaking, we may divide man- 
kind into three classes, the men who like 
their work, the men who hate their work, 
and the much larger group of those who are 
indifferent. The first find life a paradise, 
the second find it an inferno, the third—that 
is to say, most people—find it just one 
blanked thing after another, ‘‘the long, 
straight road’’ which Stevenson called sober 
married life. The division is largely acci- 
dental, for it depends partly on the man, 
partly on the work, but more on the relation 
between the man and his job. No student 
of ‘‘scientific efficiency”? can afford not to 
know the chapter in ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” in 
which the boys bid eagerly for the privilege 
of whitewashing the fence. What one wants 
to do is a luxury: what one hates doing is a 
martyrdom. Stevenson was amazed that 
artists should be paid, even badly, for doing 
what gives such pleasure that the privilege 
of doing it ought to be paid for. 

_ There are no happier men, on the whole, 
than those who do the work they like, even at 
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a pecuniary sacrifice. And, the more civil- 
ized the country becomes, the more will men 
have courage to follow their bent, even un- 
profitably, instead of turning automatically 
to the callings that yield most money or 
most social honor. No society has ever 
been so ordered that each man could do the 
thing he best likes. But no society can be 
happy or highly civilized when most men, 
even men of potential ability, are doing 
things they dislike. It has been urged, and 
not without plausibility, that the great ages 
of civilization, like the age of Shakespeare 
and the age of Michael Angelo, have been 
due not to a sudden increase in the intellect 
of man, but to conditions that set men in 
varied fields to doing with the utmost inten- 
sity and enthusiasm, not the thing that paid 
best, but the thing they most wanted to do. 
America is still too much enslaved to the 
thing that pays best, and no sermonizing 
on love of drudgery will mend matters. We 
have enough thousand-dollar men doing 
fifty-thousand dollar work: we need more 
fifty-thousand dollar men who will do thou- 
sand-dollar work because they enjoy it. For 
the worse paid work is often not merely the 
more pleasant, but intrinsically the more 
valuable.—Spring field Republican. 


In a Barrel. 


BY REV. PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 


One who is about to make his first visit to 
Niagara Falls may consider the three follow- 
ing methods of approaching the great 
cataract: First, he may walk to the point 
where the spectacle can be seen to the best 
advantage. With the ever-increasing roar 
in his ears he may proceed with downcast or 
averted eyes, determined to catch no glimpse 
which might detract from the full glory of 
the final view. This is the sentimental way, 
and it can safely be recommended to the 
vast majority of tourists. Second, he may 
approach with text-books and instruments in 
hand, grimly bent on estimating the amount 
of power which is momentarily running to 
waste. This is the commercial way. It 
is very narrow, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that few will find it. Third, he may 
draw near in a barrel. This is the literal 
way. Now and then some one follows it. 

Of these various ways the last possesses 
the greatest number of obvious disadvantages. 
But in the hope of deterring those enthusi- 
astic people who entertain this or similar 
projects certain considerations may be pre- 
sented. 

The barrel route to the Falls is the product 
of an excessive use of the imagination. The 
poet says something about being a part of 
that which we behold. The idea is a pleas- 
ant one abstractly considered; but before 
attempting to bring about any actual and 
specific union of one’s self with one’s view, 
it may be well to consider what that view is, 
and what are our qualifications for coalescing 
with it. Partridge, we remember, coalesced 
far too readily with what he beheld on the 
stage, and not only upset the gravity of 
the other spectators of Hamlet, but ‘‘durst 
not go to sleep all that night for fear of the 
ghost.” 

Some years ago there used to appear on 
our streets a man who was a good example of 
an excessive use of the imagination. He 
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regarded himself as a whole band of music. 
On his hat were bells which by shaking his 
head he could tinkle with a tambourine 
effect. With his mouth and the pressure of 
his arm he operated a bagpipe. On his back 
he carried a bass-drum and a pair of cymbals. 
both of which instruments were controlled, 
partially at least, by a cord connecting with 
his heel. When he was fairly under way, the 
illusion was, no doubt, complete in his own 
mind; and the performance was eminently 
satisfactory to the small boy. Only the 
passer-by of mature years and of musical 
instincts was inclined to have his doubts. 

Romance still lives, however, though the 
band-man has ceased from his labors, and the 
imagination continues to perform extraordi- 
nary feats. A boy of seven years who had 
spent his life in an inland village was re- 
cently about to make his first trip to the 
ocean. For some time before the great 
event his mother found him exhibiting more 
than his usual aversion to having his face 
washed and flatly refusing totakea bath. In 
reply to her anxious inquiries he finally 
confessed that he was ‘‘saving up his dirt 
for the ocean.’”’ He had heard of 


“The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores,” 


and he had decided to give them something 
to do! Here, revealed to a dismayed mother, 
was light on an ancient wonder-tale. Why 
had no learned commentator ever realized 
that it was the children of Israel who went 
through the water on dry land? Having 
dug so long in the sands of Egypt and made 
so many mud pies on the banks of the Nile, 
they could easily have displaced a mere strip 
of the Red Sea! 

But enough of this bumping about in the 
upper rapids. We are whirled into the main 
falls of our subject by the announcement of 
our utter disagreement with those literal 
altruists who urge us to put ourselves in 
the other man’s place. Here, we maintain, 
is a veritable debauch of the imagination. 
It is not merely a physical difficulty which 
we face. It is not merely that we should 
be too stout or too thin for the exploit, our 
angles fitting into the other’s air space as 
badly as the wrong piece fits into a jig-saw 
puzzle. There are, also, mental and histori- 
cal disqualifications. To succeed perfectly 
in such an enterprise it would be necessary 
to have begun as long ago as Adam. 

Nevertheless, we can, if we insist on trying, 
put ourselves in another’s place with about 
the measure of success which the man in 
the barrel attains in his attempt to become a 
part of Niagara. A drop of water takes the 
great leap with nonchalance, then gathers 
itself together, and proceeds on its journey 
as if nothing had happened. The man in 
the barrel must needs knock about in the 
upper rapids, take the exciting plunge with 
its abrupt and upsetting arrival below, 
and go on his way, perhaps, but certainly 
not with the feeling that nothing has hap- 
pened. So with the man who confounds true 
philanthropy with literal altruism, Hecan- 
not fall easily and naturally into the other 
man’s attitude. He may forcibly eject him- 
self into another’s environment, but the 
staves out of which his contrivance for doing 
so is built will shut him off from many ex- 
periences which that other takes as a matter 
of course. 

Take, for example, the stoker on an ocean- 
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liner, Sweating away in those abysmal 
depths he seems to you an object of compas- 
sion. But he has certain qualifications for 
his work which the cabin passenger distinctly 
lacks. No doubt the tourist in his place 
would have thoughts blacker than the coal. 
But the man of coal himself may be simply 
looking forward to the next shift. 

Or, rising from the nadir to the zenith of 
human employment, contemplate the circus 
clown, hanging head down from a trapeze, 
forty feet in the air. Probably it would be 
only with great difficulty, if at all, that you 
could actually put yourself in his place. But 
from a safe position below you consider his 
case and mutter something about, 


“The bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore.”’ 


Meanwhile, perhaps, the clown is only think- 
ing that it is almost time for supper. 

It is only the tyro in methods of charity 
who thinks it necessary to wear old clothes 
in the slums. The poor are quick to pene- 
trate the disguise and to scent a sham fel- 
lowship. ‘“‘Be yourself,’’ they say. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to come down to our level. It may be 
that in some things which are really more 
important than clothes we already stand on 
the same level; and we can best discover 
that common standing-ground if we assume 
no disguise.”’ 

Sympathy is a quality which must be 
aroused, and, therefore, must be allowed to 
sleep. With an over-developed conscience 
for a bed-fellow it will stay awake a few 
nights only to fall off at last into the slumber 
from which there is no waking. The appeal 
to sympathy must be managed dramatically. 
It must be sharp and incisive, not indefi- 
nitely prolonged like the wearisome reiteration 
of a fog-horn. Exhibits A to Z in problems 
of human poverty must be presented as chal- 
lenging opportunities. The effective thing 
is not a summons to stand and deliver, but 
the discovery of a fellow-feeling. Cordelia’s 
“T love your Majesty according to my bond, 
nor more nor less,’’ was better than all the 
protestations of Goneril and Regan. ‘This 
because she put in her father’s place only 
that part of herself which she knew belonged 


there. Half her love she must reserve for 
that lord ‘‘whose hand should take her 
plight.”” But how large the father’s half of 


her heart really was Cordelia abundantly 
proved. 

Cordelia’s method is probably the true 
solution of the problem. Each case is to be 
considered on its merits, and we are to put in 
the other’s place the appropriate part of our- 
selves. Here is the family part of our affec- 
tion, here the friend’s part, here the part 
which belongs to the great human brother- 
hood. Here, too, in all proper selfishness is 
our own part which no one has a right to 
claim. We need not, however, make the 
division too mechanical. We can allow for 
generous impulses in altruism. Whimsical- 
ity is certainly far too precious a quality to be 
disallowed. Yet this reasonable division, 
artfully obscured though it may be, must be 
kept in the long run with a good deal of pre- 
cision. 

Be it ever remembered, moreover, that the 
part of ourselves which we put in another’s 
place ought to be completely detached. It 
ought not to carry with it a fringe of our 
tastes and prejudices. Our tendency is to 
be on hand in order to direct the use of our 
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own gifts. ‘‘Who,’’ we ask, ‘‘as well as we 
know how to employ to the best advantage 
the part of ourselves which we assign to an- 
other? Why not make a few suggestions in 
regard to the wise use of our assignment?” 
Thus we try to direct the future fortunes of 
our altruism, 

But true altruism knows how to let go. 
It is immune against all shocks. It beholds 
the most extraordinary dénouements without 
a sign of dismay. Whatever happens, it 
wears a smiling face. 

There, for example, is that five-dollar bill 
which you may appropriately detach from 
yourself and put in your neighbor’s place. 
You think he needs it all for food and clothes 
and medicine,—the so-called ‘‘necessities”’ 
of the conscientious charity worker. Con- 
sequently, you are apt to gasp when you find 


him buying a watermelon and a theatre | 


ticket. But you must remember that he is 
meeting his real needs, not your imaginary 
ones. You would be for taking the falls 
of poverty too literally, so of course you 
discover the need of tea and liniment and a 
new suit of clothes. But he has the real ex- 
perience and consequently the truer insight. 
Just because he is not in a barrel he provides 
himself, first of all, with a little sunshine. 


Honesty. 


Prudence and honesty are not necessarily 
synonymous terms, A man may cheat his 
neighbor and still remain within the limits of 
discretion, 

We should not be in such haste to thrive 
that we mistake expediency for justice. 
Many a man conforms strictly to the require- 
ments of fair dealing when he knows that he 
is dealing with those who are able to detect 
and expose fraud, but does not hesitate to 
take advantage of ignorant or helpless people 
who fall in his way. Such a man is not 
honest: he is merely cautious. 

Honesty is that spirit of equity which deals 
with a child or a feeble-minded person as 
with an equal. Weare honest when we make 
bargains with our fellow-men as though we 
were dealing with ourselves—WM. Franklin 
Ham. 


Meadville Letter. 


Another commencement season has come 
and gone in the history of the Meadville 
School. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached this year by Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Cleveland. Mr. Simons chose as_ his 
theme ‘‘The Ministry of Religion.” Ad- 
dressing particularly the graduating class, 
the preacher spoke of the ministry as pre- 
senting in the midst of the dull and at times 
deadening details which occupy the life of 
the minister an opportunity of high and 
ideal service. It is the privilege of the min- 
ister to transform all the problems of life, 
personal and social, in the light of a divine 
incentive and imperative. The sermon will 
be printed in full in the School Bulletin. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. EF. E. Brown, at 
the request of his congregation in Jamaica, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry. 
The sermon on this occasion was preached 
by Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo. Mr. 
Boynton defended the liberal movement 
against certain misconceptions and spoke at 
some length of what he held to be its distinc- 
tive characteristic; namely, “its sense of 
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reality.”’ ‘This, he said, was not so much a 
matter of rationalism as of common sense. 
The ‘‘liberal’’ rejects a doctrine not because 
and when it is seen to be irrational, but 
becatise and when it is felt to be unreal. By 
way of illustration the speaker used the case 
of confusion between the historic Jesus and 
the Christ. By such confusion, he said, the 
liberal feels that the historic Jesus has be- 
come unreal. 

The Commencement address of the year 
was given by President Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin College. Indeed Dr. King 
delivered two notable addresses during the 
week,—the Commencement address and a 
lecture on the Adin Ballou foundation. 

The theme of the Ballou lecture was “‘’The 
Contributions of Modern Science to Ideal 
Interests.”” Dr. King spoke of the enormous 
gift of power modern science has placed in 
the hands-of men and of the responsibility 
involved in such increase of power. ‘Thus 
modern science, he said, has brought to ideal 
interests the vision of a far larger and more 
significant world,—a world larger and more 
significant both in point of space and in 
point of time. With this enlarging of man’s 
vision of the extent of the world there has 
come also a sense of the unity of man and 
the world and the kinship of man and God. 
Man has come to see himself not only as 
microcosm, but as ‘‘micro-theos’”’ as well. 
Modern Science, he added, has shown us an 
evolving world, that the law of being is the 
law of growth. This new insight implies 
a new conception of God as creative energy. 
Is our idea of God, he asked, adequate to 
this evolving world? Science has revealed 
to us a world of laws: laws, we see, are God’s 
habitual ways of acting. Here again, he 
asked, is our idea of God adequate? Are we 
“ready to co-operate with a God like this?” 

Moreover, modern science brings to ideal 
interests a method of scientific mastery and 
therefore a hope of great achievement. We 
are beginning to see that “the Universe is 
on the side of will!’ This scientific mastery 
is positive. It teaches men in all lines of 
human endeavor to face the facts with an 
absolutely open mind, to see straight, to 
report exactly, and to react aren upon 
the facts. 

In his commencement address—a still 
more notable contribution to the art and 
practice of honest living and thinking— 
President King spoke of ‘‘Reverence for 
Personality.”” Those who have read his 
book on ‘Rational Living” will know in 
what an illuminating spirit Dr. King treated 
his theme. Reverence for personality, he 
said, consists in recognizing at all times and 
in all places the infinite worth of every living 
soul. Such reverence affects our attitude 
toward ourselves, stirring us to that true 
self-respect which characterizes every man 
who is conscious that he is a child of God: it 
affects also our conduct toward others by 
inducing us to treat all men as members of 
the same body of Christ. There follows 
from such reverence for personality a radia- 
tion of life (a) in character, (0) in influence, 
and (c) in happiness. 

The school graduated this year a lade of 
five,—Messrs. Percy M. Lyndon, Jamini 
Kanta Koar, Leif Husely, E. Burdette 
Backus, and J, A. Kyle. Of these the two 
last were graduated with the degree of B.D. 

The Cruft Fellowship for study abroad 
was awarded to Mr. Backus. 


On recom- 
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mendation of the faculty Mr. Kyle was ap- 
pointed a second Cruft fellow, an unexpended 
increment of interest on the Cruft fund being 
used for this purpose. Of the other gradu- 
ates of this year Mr. Koar will return to In- 
dia, where he expects to edit the official organ 
of the Brahmo-Somaj. Mr. Lyndon will take 
up the work of the active ministry. Mr. 
Husely is already settled in Elizabeth, N.J. 
The activities of the week came to an end 
with the Alumni Banquet. In the midst 
of our regret at parting one from the other 
we felt that those who were leaving would 
extend the spirit of fellowship from the school 
out into the open world where the fields are 
ripe for the harvesting. ¥, C.D. 
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Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
. Social Justice. 


Equal are 


FROM DENVER, COL. 


In regard to extending the privilege and 
responsibility of voting to women, I speak 
from observations and experiences extend- 
ing over a period of more than twenty 
years,—five years in Utah and sixteen in 
Colorado. As some one said to a person 
contemplating suicide, I would say of “‘suf- 
frage,”’ it is ‘‘one of those things that we 
need not be in a hurry about.”’ Doubtless, 
women will be voters in all the States of 
the Union before many decades pass, and, 
doubtless, it is right and expedient that this 
should come to pass; but it seems to me a 
matter of less importance than it seems to 
many. No great change has been made 
by woman’s vote in Colorado or Utah that 
I can see. I note some minor betterments. 
Most voting places are more decent and 
orderly. 

_ I have lived for more than twenty years 
where women have voted on equal terms 
with men, first in Utah Territory and the 
State of Utah. The prophet Brigham 
Young allowed women to vote before they 
had the right elsewhere in the United States. 
And the Mormon girls used to cheat, by 
borrowing babies and carrying them to the 
polls, for married women and all over 
twenty-one had the right to vote; and, as 
many plural marriages were secret, if a girl 
brought her child she voted without ques- 


tion. When I came to Denver, women 
had had the vote for two years. There 
were then here many enthusiasts, who 


hoped for great things from the woman’s 
vote, but there were many who neglected 
their duty, for, having the right, to vote 
becomes an obligation. The women here 
did re-elect Judge Ben Lindsey; and I 
helped them do it, and the importance of 
the deed seems greater abroad than it 
does at home. The majority of women 
here yote as their husbands or fathers or 
brothers do, so that on most questions the 
woman’s vote makes no noticeable differ- 
ence. The women are just as corruptible 
as the men. I have seen wagon loads of 
women going about as repeaters, voting a 
different name in each precinct, as I believe, 
and receiving pay therefor. I consider 
our city and county government here quite 
corrupt, but cannot count upon the votes 
of women more than upon the votes of men 
to reform what is’ wrong. I believe in 
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women voting, but practically it amounts 
to little in my sincere judgment and opinion. 
(Rev.) Davin U‘TTER. 


FROM LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


I have always been in favor of equal 
suffrage for men and women, but have been 
a rather indifferent one much of the time. 
I favored it as an abstract right rather than 
in anticipation of any actual benefits that 
were to be derived from it. 

But what I have observed here in Cal- 
ifornia this last year has converted me into 
an earnest advocate of suffrage for women, 
not simply as an abstract right, but because 
of the direct benefits to men and women 
and to society that I see are sure to come 
from it. The way in which the women of | 
this State are organizing themselves for the 
calm and serious study of public questions | 
beyond party lines is putting the men to| 
shame. Not only is the direct effect upon 
the women and on society good, but the 
effect upon the men in causing them to take 
a deeper and broader interest in public 
affairs is better still. The making of public 
affairs a matter of common interest in the 
home and family life is proving itself to 
be an element of stability and unity instead 
of the reverse, as was predicted. 

Los Angeles has just passed through one 
of the most trying and bitterly contested 
elections ever held in any community. 
This was the first chance the women had to 
show what they could do. A larger per 
cent. of the women of the city who were 
qualified to vote cast their ballots than of 
the men. ‘They had only about three weeks 
in which to register for this election. The 
systematic and thorough-going manner in 
which they registered and carried on their 
campaign was an amazement to all. More 
than twice the number of votes were cast 
than had ever been cast before, and this 
without greatly increasing the number of 
voting places or increasing the election 
machinery. Before election it was said 
repeatedly that to accommodate so many 
voters would be a physical impossibility. 
Yet we have never had so orderly or well- 
conducted an election in which there were 
so few ballots spoilt or so little confusion 
of any kind. Previous to election the 
women had organized voting schools in al- 
most every precinct, in which careful in- 
struction had been given in the mechanics 
of voting, so that when election day came the 
women as a whole voted much more quickly 
and accurately than the men. The women, 
instead of adding hysteria to an already 
overstrained situation, proved to be in 
reality an antidote. 

The calm and poiseful way in which the 
better women of this city are organizing 
themselves into good citizenship organiza- 
tions for the education of themselves and 
their sisters is a promise that the women are 
likely to be better prepared for the political 
crises that are sure to arise in the future 
than will the men, and this preparedness on 
the part of the women is bound to have an 
excellent influence upon the men. 

(Rev.) E. Stanton Hopcin. 


FROM SEATTLE, WASH. 
Woman suffrage, the initiative, the ref- 


erendum, and the recall! and 250 words 
to tell what they have, or have not, done in 
the State of Washington! 
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It is too soon to pass any intelligent 
judgment on such far-reaching measures. 
Suffice it to say that I believe in them all, 
have worked consistently for them, and 
from results thus far have not lost faith, 
but would like to help the work along in 
other States. 

In Seattle we have twenty-four women’s 
clubs and upwards of two thousand mem- 
bers, all combined in one central club, ‘‘ The 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs.”’ ‘These 
include the most virile, brainy, and pro- 
gressive women in the city. They have 
their civic, welfare, juvenile court, educational 
and pure food committees; and in the 
municipal affairs of the city no body of 
men begins to do the work, to command 
and compel for good, to discuss intelligently 
and understand all problems, as do these 
club women. In the recall election of last 
year and in our civic housecleaning they 
were the aggressive and controlling force. 


Deaths. 


MRS. ELLEN M. HOFFSES. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Hoffses was born in Orland, Me., March 
31, 1836. She died after an acute illness, May 30, rorz2. 
She is survived by her husband, her daughter, Mrs: Alfred 
B. Tyrrell, and her sister, Mrs. Harriet M. Fowle. 

During her residence in Chelsea she has been actively 
interested in charitable and philanthropic movements. 
In the distress which followed. the great fire her home be- 
came a refuge for the destitute, and many burdens were 
lifted by her untiring industry, kindly sympathy, and gen- 
erous bounty. For many years she was a prominent 
member of the Unitarian church. Her interest in the 
church was marked by a self-effacing devotion and unfalter- 
ing fidelity. 

The funeral services were held Sunday afternoon, June 
2, at the home, 215 Washington Avenue, and were. con- 
ducted by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith. The interment was 
at Brewer, Me. 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 


and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

_ lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


NVALIDS or elderly people may hear of restful, 

comfortable home. Good location. Modern conven- 

iences. Good food well cooked. References. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


ANTED. Free permanent home for girl of six years. 
Apply to New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 
Market Street, New Bedford. 


ANTED. Free permanent home for boy of seven 

years. Bright, good disposition and healthy. Ap- 

ply to New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 Market 
Street, New Bedford. 
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In the election now in progress they are 
dominant factors and are conducting “Quiz 
Congresses” before which all candidates 
are ruthlessly exposed as to ability, policies, 
and past records, and ‘‘the sheep separated 
from the goats’ before election. 

Mistakes have been made, but they are 
nothing in comparison with the results 
which have come from the old methods, 
results so dire as to force thinking men and 
women to adopt these new ideals. I was 
long in accepting the recall of judges, but I 
have learned by the bitter experiences of 
others that judges are human, governed 
by their prejudices and partisanship, by the 
fetish of precedence rather than common 
sense and a high ideal of equity, and, like 


other men, are often influenced by the 
glamour of wealth and vested interests 
rather than great human interests. No 


man who is always honest, always working 
for the interest of all the people, need ever 
fear any dire results from these working 
tools of democracy in the hands of the people. 
The other type does not concern nor in- 
terest me. (Rev.) J. D. O. PowErs. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Report of Union-at-Large Com- 
mittee. 


Owing to the fact that it was not until 
February that a chairman could be found for 
this committee, there is not as full a report 
as we should like to present. However, an 
average of fifty-two copies of Word and Work 
have been sent out each month since October. 

With each Word and Work is sent one of 
the latest tracts, and with the Easter number 
a copy of ‘‘ Our Faith”’ was enclosed. 

Our work now extends into twenty-two 
States, going as far north as Canada and 
Manitoba, west to California, south to Ala- 
bama and Texas, and east to Maine. ‘There 
is still a great deal of work to be done by this 
committee, but we can honestly say now 
that our work already extends from coast to 
coast. 

That this work is appreciated is shown by 
the letters received. One member who had 
received no word from the committee for a 
year because of her neglect to send her 
change of address, when finally found, writes: 
“T shall be very much obliged to you if you 
will send me some of the literature, for I 
have not had any chance to go to a Unitarian 
church for six months. I always read the 
literature with a great deal of pleasure.”’ 
Another member enjoyed the literature 
enough to send us a check. One of our 
Western members, having moved to a town 
where there was a Unitarian church, had 
his name taken from the Union-at-Large 
list and put on that of a regular subscriber. 

So many letters have been written to mem- 
bers whose addresses were doubtful that 
but one strictly friendly letter has been 
written since February. Members who were 
at college and graduated last year and all 
who have answered such letters have wished 
to continue their membership, 

About one year ago a committee was 
formed to consider the advisability of doing 
some similar work in the colleges and secon- 
dary schools of New England. ‘There are in 
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the neighborhood of one hundred and twenty- 
five such schools that are not strictly sec- 
tarian. ‘These two committees are now one; 
and four of the colleges have been written to 
and the first steps have been taken to form a 
union or Unitarian club in one of the near-by 
academies which is eight miles from the near- 
est Unitarian church. There is no train out 
of the town on Sunday, which would make a 
two-mile walk necessary to reach the main 
line. This movement is still very much in 
the bud, owing to the fact that the money 
raised this year has not been sufficient for 
our student assistant work. I hope this 
coming year will blossom this work into a 
lusty flower. ALMIRA FE, Simmons, 
Chairman Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, on June 23, Dr. Franklin 
C. Southworth will preach, 


Meetings. 


NorFoLK CONFERENCE.—The . summer 
meeting, held at Sharon on Wednesday the 
5th, was one of the best June sessions in 
memory. The delegates filled the church, 
some standing. The day was ideal: the 
programme was of exceptional interest 
and not a mere reminiscence of the May 
meetings. The Monday session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the ‘‘Labor and 
Living Conditions in the Merrimac Valley,” 
presented by experts,—Rev. George F. 
Kenngott of Lowell, author of ‘‘Record of 
a City,” Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl of 
Haverhill, and Rev. George C. Wright of 
Lowell. The afternoon meeting offered ad- 
dresses by Editor George P. Morris, on 
“Journalism, Clean and Otherwise,’’ and by 
Mrs. Marion Booth Kelly, on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Responsibility to the State.’”’ Delegates 
were welcomed from Jamaica Plain, First 
Church, Roxbury, the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, and from Pilgrim Church, 
Attleboro. Some of these churches will 
join the Norfolk Conference, The following 
resolutions, introduced by Rev. William R. 
Lord of Dover, were unanimously voted:— 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Churches, at its meeting with the First Congre- 
gational Parish of Sharon, on June 5, 1o912, desires to 
express its deep grief over the passing of Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, long a member of this organization, and 
for many years its efficient president. 

Mr. Humphreys’ life was such an extraordinary one in 
public service, in all ways, religious, charitable, and polit- 
ical, that no expressions of praise or appreciation can be 
adequate. Once in a long while God gives us such a ser- 
vant of His, one whose purpose is, during his whole life, 
to do good to all, in all ways open for service. There are 
men the fame of whose philanthropy is based upon large 
gifts of money, but who render no personal service. Mr. 
Humphreys gave not only his money, but himself in 
unremitting devotion to humanity. 

We want to record our appreciation of his charming 
personality. We remember his ever kind and considerate 
manner toward all; his modesty, which no praise could 
affect; his patience under trying conditions. 

We record our gratitude for his services on behalf of 
this conference and on behalf of the Unitarian Church in 
all of its interests. 

We express our thankfulness to God for the gift of such 
a man, and we commend his example to our young men, 
that their lives may be given, in such splendid devotion 
and service, to the world. 
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To his family we extend our deep sympathy and would 
pronounce them indeed most blessed in having such a 
husband and father. 


Churches. 


Erik, Pa—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas P, Byrnes: The most interest- 
ing and prosperous year in the history of the 
church here is closing. At the beginning 
of the church year an adult class in the Sun- 
day-school was started under the leadership 
of Prof. S. A. Drake, which has had an 
attendance during the year of from thirty 
to forty adults, studying Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s work on ‘‘ The Character of the Bible.”’ 
A new feature in the church this year is in 
the way of an ‘‘Open Forum,” following the 
morning service, in which the pastor invites 
questions, comments, inquiries, and sug- 
gestions on the subject and sermon of the 
morning. ‘This has given the pastor and 
people a chance to exchange views on ques- 
tions of life and religion, a chance for both 
sides to be heard, a chance for the pastor 
to clear up some things misunderstood in 
the sermon, or to defend his position when 
controverted; but, best of all, it has been a 
good homiletic training for the preacher. 
Last October a Men’s Liberal Club was 
organized which has held monthly sessions 
during the year devoted to the discussion of 
civic, social, and ethical questions, and this 
club has been attended during the year by 
from sixty to one hundred men, It also 
conducted a successful lecture course for 
the purpose of presenting the Unitarian 
message to the general public. Lecture- 
sermons in this course were from five of the 
ablest men; namely, Revs. R. W. Boynton, 
Minot O. Simons, Chaplain U. G. B. Pierce, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Dr. A. R. Crapsey, and 
also Rev. R. J. Campbell, the theological 
progressive in the Congregational body of 
London, England. Every lecture was at- 
tended to the full capacity of the church, 
The annual birthday banquet overflowed 
this year and had to be seated at first and 
second sittings, at the close of which the two 
groups were gathered in the church audi- 
torium, where the address of the evening was 
delivered by Rev. Charles E. Snyder of the 
Northside Church, Pittsburg. The church 
entertained the Meadville District Conference 
in April, with two splendid days, which greatly 
helped the cause. In April a series of lit- 
erary and psychological lectures was de- 
livered by Rev. B. Fay Mills, of Chicago. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used Ps give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last 3 bend the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults muon needed to 
meet this phenomeral increase in work. 


PrEsmMENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 

VICE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. hil Ve 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surt., 279 Tremont St. 
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A number of socials and home talent enter- 
tainments have been held during the year. 
‘The attendance at the regular church services 
both morning and evening has been prac- 
tically double that of previous years, and for 
six consecutive Sunday nights in mid-winter 
theatre meetings were held, at which the at- 
tendance ranged from seven hundred to 
eleven hundred people. Eighty-two new 
members have been received into the church 
during the last year, the Sunday-school has 
increased in members, the Woman’s Alliance 
has nearly doubled its membership, and both 
organizations have done splendid work. The 
society has greatly strengthened its financial 
condition, reduced the church debt by several 
hundred dollars, kept up with current ex- 
penses, and secured increased pledges for 
next year. So many new people have come 
and the attendance has kept up so well into 
the early summer months that the trustees 
of the church have decided to keep the church 
open during July and August by securing 
supplies, while the pastor is on his vacation. 
At the church door pulpit, in the Post-office 
Mission work, and in other ways, 22,000 
pieces of our Unitarian literature, sent out by 
the Boston Office during the last fourteen 
months, have been distributed, and this 
has meant a wide distribution of the Unitarian 
message in this whole region. The church 
has led the way in many progressive move- 
ments in the city. Through the pastor as 
chairman of the social service committee 
the public school buildings have been opened 
to the people as social centres, and a splen- 
did programme for the social, intellectual, 
and moral improvement of the people has 
been carried out. Mr. Byrnes is chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce committee for 
the federation of all the charities of the city; 
and members of the church are in the play- 
ground movement, the city planning move- 
ment, the Associated Charities, the Humane 
Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Hamit Hospital, the Home for the Friendless, 
and many others of the social service organiza- 
tions in the community. One of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. R. C. Stevens, was elected last 
fall, as the first woman in the city, to mem- 
bership on the public school board, and she 
has already in many ways proved an efficient 
and progressive member of that body. 
The pastor has recently delivered the Com- 
mencement address at Blue Ridge College, 
in Union Bridge, Maryland; and he has ap- 
peared as speaker and supporter of many 
an important occasion and movement in 
and around his own city. So the society is 
winning its way to larger power and greater 
influence by the merits of its gospel and the 
practical usefulness of the church. 


FArIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church. On June 23 Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The annual fair of 
Grace Chapel Alliance will be held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, August 7 and 8, after- 
noon and evening, instead of the 6th and 
7th, as stated a few weeks since. Contribu- 
tions sent to the secretary, Mrs. L. M. 
Peterson, will be acknowledged. The most 
harmonious and happy relations exist between 
pastor and people. The Sunday-school is 
to have children’s day exercises the last 
Sunday in June. It will close during July 


and August, and reopen September 8. 
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MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Unitarian: On Sunday, June 
9, twenty-six children were christened by 
Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn. 


Miron, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, “Rev. Roderick Stebbins: Milton 
has recently celebrated its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary as a town, and its churches 
began the celebration on the Sunday before 
the event by holding a union service in this 
First Parish Church. The entire building 
was filled to overflowing, the other churches 
being closed, and all the ministers of the town 
had some part in the service. From the 
Parish Recorder we take the following men- 
tion of the service: ‘‘Never before in the 
history of Milton has there been such a 
gathering of the organized religious forces 
of the town. This alone would be an im- 
pressive feature of the anniversary week; 
but, when we are hearing on all sides criti- 
cism of churches for their differences, their 
quarrels, and their dissensions, it is signifi- 
cant to see that in our town at least the 
differences that are not vital can, on occasion, 
be put aside, and that quarrels and dissen- 
sions do not exist. In this service on June 9, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregationalists unite as 
brothers. The several churches of Milton 
are not rivals, they are not competitors: 
they are co-operators in attempting to bring 
the kingdom of heaven to earth. They do 
not think alike, they do not accept the same 
creed; but they are all working for the same 
end. The spirit of this anniversary will be 
the stronger and the more effective by the 
people of all the churches joining together 
to thank God for the past, praying together 
for the future, pouring out their gratitude 
together for the present. The impulse that 
settled New England had its inspiration in 
religion. ‘The thought of God was prominent 
in the minds of the early settlers. Milton 
owes much to the spiritual ardor and re- 
ligious earnestness of its founder. It is 
most fortunate that the churches of the town 
can unite on this occasion in the perpetuation 
of that ardor and that earnestness of which 
they are the inheritors.” 


Quincy, Int.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety: The Unitarian Church Society has 
accepted the resignation of its pastor, Rev. 
Charles F. Elliott, to become effective July 
1. The society has sold its church property, 
which is situated in the business part of the 
city, and has purchased a lot in the residence 
section, and plans are now under considera- 
tion for building a suitable modern church 
edifice. At present there is no one to succeed 
Mr. Elliott. 

Personals. 


Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn has spent the 
last university year at Oxford, England, as 


a research student of Oriental Philosophies 
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and -Religions, in preparation for enlarged 
editions of his books on ‘‘A World Relig- 
ion’’ and now is returning to Boston with 
the Cunard steamer Laconia, which left 
Liverpool on June 11. 


A Western paper thus pays its repects to 
Rev, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, men- 
tioning also that he was in Boston recently 
at a meeting of ‘‘kindred heretical spirits,” 
the Free Religious Association. It says: 
“As everybody knows, he is a religious lib- 
eral, an advanced churchman, He harbors 
enough heresies under his bonnet to have 
entitled him to fifteen or twenty burnings a 
couple of centuries ago, He is so far ahead 
of the vast body of church-goers that a great 
many of them don’t even know that he is 
marching.” 


As the Parable Might Read. 


BY REV. JOSEPH P. MACCARTHY, PH.D, 


The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully. And he thought within 
himself, saying, ‘‘ What shall I do, because I 
have no room where to bestow my fruits?” 
And he said: ‘‘ This will I do: I will sow less 
grain for myself hereafter and give more 
thought for others’ good. In place of 
building more barns, I will let some of my 
rich fields to my neighbor Matthew, whose 
land is poor. Then there is my. young 
neighbor, Reuben, who is ambitious to 
become a rabbi. I will sell some of my 
abundant grain and send him to Jerusalem 
that he may have a year at the feet of Hillel. 
I will ask this widow by the sea if I may not 
fill her cellar with grain and fruit against 
the long rainy season. I will give some of 
my grain to make better the road from my 
vineyards to the Holy City. I will plant 
some trees along the highway. Henceforth 
I will not toil so much, but I will study the 
law more. I will attend more feast days 
and make greater offerings to the temple 
service. Life is passing, it will soon be over, 
and I shall be gathered to my fathers. I 
will therefore nourish my soul before I 
go hence, to be no more. For what shall it 
profit if I have more goods and impover- 
ish my soul? Yea, what should it profit if 
I gain the whole world and lose my soul?”’ 

And the Lord said unto this man: “Thou 
art a wise servant: live thou for many years, 
the inspirer of youth, the comfort of the 
fatherless and widow, the keeper of my 
statutes. Yea, have thou long life and life 
more abundantly.” 


The peach is said to have been originally 
a poisonous almond. Its fruity parts were 
used to poison arrows, and for that purpose 
were introduced into Persia. ‘Transplanta- 
tion has not only removed its poisonous 
qualities, but turned it into the delicious 
fruit we now enjoy.—Popular Science News. 
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Pleasantries, 


A Dakota court is struggling with a 
prisoner named Szczyz. We don’t know 
what he is charged with; but, from his 
name, we suspect it is soda-water.—Chicago 
Dispatch. 


They tell of a Chicago physician, who, 
opening the door of his constltation-room, 
asked, ‘‘Who has been waiting the longest?’”’ 
A tailor, who had called to present his bill, 
rose, and said: ‘‘I have, doctor. I deliv- 
ered your clothes to you three years ago.’’— 
Chicago Clinic. 


Their Redeeming Feature—Mme. Bash- 
leu: ‘‘I think Ruskin’s titles for his books 
are so happy.’ Mme. Smithson: “How 
so?’”? Mme. Bashleu: ‘“‘When you know 
the title of one of his books, you always 
know one of the things it isn’t about.’’— 
American Reformer. 


““Mac, I heard ye was courtin’ bonny Kate 
Macpherson,” said Donald to an acquaint- 
ance one morning. ‘‘Weel, Sandy, man, I 
was in love wi’ the bonny lass,’’ was Mac’s 
reply, “‘but I fund oot she had nae siller, so 
I said to mysel, ‘Mac, be a man.’ And I 
was a man; and noo I pass her by wi’ silent 
contempt.” 


A clergyman in a small town was deplor- 
ing the fact that none of the couples that 
came in from the country to be married 
stopped at his house for the purpose. ‘‘ Well, 
brother,’’ said the man addressed, ‘‘ what 
can you expect with that big sign on the 
tree there, ‘Five Dollars’ Fine for Hitching 
Here’?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Pat was a bashful lover; and Biddy was 
coy, but not too coy. “‘Biddy,’’ Pat began 
timidly, ‘‘did yeer iver think av marryin’?’’ 
“Sure, now, th’ subject has niver intered 
me thoughts,’ demurely replied Biddy. ‘‘It’s 
sorry Oi am,’ said Pat, turning away. 
“Wan minute, Pat!’ called Biddy, softly. 
“Ve've set me a-thinkin’.”’-—Harper’s Bazar. 


A Scottish laird invited an English friend 
for some fishing. The Englishman hooked a 
fine salmon, and in his excitement slipped and 
fell into the river. The keeper, seeing he was 
no swimmer, was about to drag him ashore, 
when the laird called out: ‘‘What are ye 
aboot, Donald? Get haud o’ the rod and 
look to the fish. My friend can bide a wee, 
but the fish winna!’”’—Scottish American. 


One day a college professor, going to his 
class, came across one of his students who 
had just fallen down. Asking him how he 
fell, the student replied, ‘‘ Notwithstanding.”’ 
Telling the anecdote a short time later the 
professor said: ‘‘I met Mr. Junior the other 
day, and he made a very bright remark. 
He had just fallen down, you know; and, 
when I asked him how it happened, he said, 
‘Nevertheless.’’’—The Budget. 


Chief Justice Marshall used to narrate with 
glee a correspondence between Gov. Giles of 
Virginia and Patrick Henry. It was as fol- 
lows :-— 

“ Sir,—I understand that you have called 
me a bobtail politician. I wish to know if 
it be true, and, if true, your meaning. 

“W. R. GILEs.” 

To which Mr. Henry replied as follows:— 

“Sir,—I do not recollect having called you 
a bobtail politician at any time, but think it 
probable I have. I can’t say what I did 
mean; but, if you will tell me what you think 
I mean, I will say whether you are correct 
or not. Very respectfully, 

“PATRICK HENRY.” 
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Tie STEPHENSON Garbage Receiver 
ay No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


TeAce wane 


Underground 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
aig direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


Antique Viewsoi ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
SPRING FARM CAMP 


A Private Vacation Camp for Young Men and Boys. 
Ideal location, lodge, gym, shop, swimming, hikes, life out 
of doors, real camping, no sickness. Sixth season, limited 
number. Inquire, 


GEORGE W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 

ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


Kimball School for ‘Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
Field sports. Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KimBaxy, 
Principal. 


SCHOOL OF ones na Bane ietheds of 
developing min ody — voice, 

EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 
not be explainedin this space. Sum- 
Write for piloreaGon and List of Dr. 
urry’s books. S. S. RY, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President, Pierce Buliaines 


mer sessions. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON & 


. 56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. | Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful Tresi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. ‘nusual ‘attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Warrs, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, 1.2. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres, $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School £$3, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
kgf combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are — to pea 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, ani 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mounr IDA 
Scoot, GrorcE F. Jewett, Newton, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
‘College ‘preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


